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By A. H. ULM 

HIRTY years “ago this Summer -a 

young man of the philosophic rebel 

type became a candidate for Congress 

in Idaho. - He ran in part as a Re- 
publican, in part as an. independent and 
somewhat as a Democrat. He was defeated. 
Ten years later he was sent to the United 
States Senate as a Repub- 
lican, but.on his own terms, 
having previously passed up 
the Senatorship rather than 
take it on the terms of oth- 
ers. He has seryed in Con- 
gress nearly twenty years 
as a Republican. Judged. by 
his votes and speeches he 
has been in. part a Repub- 
lican, in part an indepen- 
dent, quite often a “Demo- 
crat—and always just Wil- 
liam EB. Borah. 
~ And-it is as “just Borah” 
that, according to his pres- 
ent plans, he is soon to “go 
to the country” on a speak- 
ing campaign more exten- 
sive than any~-he has ever 
made before. 

“Though it be-my last 
service to the nation,” he 
says in commenting on 
his plans for the next two 
years, “I intend to do all 
1 can between now and.1928 
to acquaint the public with 
what is going on in politics 
and government.” 

As he sees it, “what ia 
going on” is not of-a nature 
that. calls for defensive 
treatment from him. 
«Much water has passed 
over the political dam since 
Borah, young, dashing and 
eager, was first a candidate 
for office’in 1896. Then he 
ran for Congress on the 
ticket of the Liberal Repub- 
Heans, who dissented from 
McKinley's gold plank, sup- . 
ported Bryan’s free-silver 
doctrine and flirted with 
Populism. 

The passing waters of 
politics and time have made 
little change in Borah. He 
is now 61, nearly twice the 
age at which he first ran 
for Congress. But his hair 
still is crow-black . with 
hardly a white strand in it; 
and his face is still slightly 
boyish, although it shows 
some of the marks of the 
years. His playful black 
eyes sparkle with the youth 
that is his. Physically, 
mentally and, above all, 
oratorically, he {ig in -his 
prime, 

He may still be in 1982; 
but he will then be 67, or : 
beyond the vague age limit that” precedent 
sets as the limit for-travelers on the direct 


“T have no delusions about the Presidency,” 
he says. At the same time he makes no 
.fatuous denials as.to his ambitions; Kor 


nearly a score of years he has regularly: 
been among the authentic prospects for 


President, being now almost the Dean’ of 
Presidential possibilities. <The records of 
. five or “six national conventions would con- 
tain nominating speeches and show blocks 
of votes for him had he so willed: “But for 
a few scattering yotes beyond his control, 


etahiy-e' thape whew waraiee. ae ie: 


kind. - For twenty years a prime “favorite 
soh,” he has never permitted -a delegation 
from his own State:to present him for Presi- 
dent in a convention. 

Second place on the Republican ticket was 
pressed on him in 1924, even personally by 
Calvin Coolidge. Out of the. episode came 


. (Copyright, 1928, by The New York ‘Times p-coeeans = 


ia nik iets, home sack cen he. 
held that the performance would-be a meré 


_ flourish. “And as to the nomination and the 


Presidency itself, he is known to feel now 
as_ heretofore. - ; ; 

“It ‘those now in control should wake up 
on some morning and find that I had been 
nominated for President by the Republican 








Senator Botah—The Man on Horseback =e 


only an anecdote, one that might well be, 
but probably isn’t, based on. literal fact. 

After Borah was found. riding idly. in a 
Washington park and was dragged to the 
White House for the tender, ‘Coolidge is sup- 
posed to:have said to him: . 

“I want you to take a place with me on 
the ticket.” 

“Which place?” is the-reply attributed to 
Borah. 

Borah seldom indulges thus in humor, but 
an acute sense of ft has had something to 
do with his avoidance of the “favorite son” 
réle In conventions. On all occasions when 


¥ 


he said in‘ conversation recently, 

Yet he admits candidly -that he would like 
to be President, particularly in these’ times, 
when so many «problems that appeal pe« 
euliarly to. the Borah mind float -within 


_ Tange of that office. 


Z Thus his probably single objective personal: 
‘ambition may not be unrelated to the under- 
taking that he has outlined for himself for 
the next two years: It is unlikely, however, 
that he will play one tactical card with the 
Republican nomination two years hence, or 
the. Presidency by any route, in view. 


Party they would groan, roll over arid die,” 








he tried to persuade Roosevelt—the only man. 
that Borah at any time in: his life has ever 

. * really. followed—against .the 

oat Bull Moose enterprise. Fail- 
ing again, a new pliase of - 
the Borah career started.- 
© It was the third, and the 
fourth is -now ‘apparently 
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THE RADIO ANNOUNCER MOVES 
INTO.THE RANKS OF HEROES 
Invisible Millions Hang on the Words of the Ringmaster Behind 


bee 
oS 


By MIRIAM BEARD 

ADIO announcing is our new- 

est profession. It offers to 

those who embrace it both a 

high salary and a nation-wide 
popularity. And it is becoming a 
tespectable “career” for the ambi- 
tious Modern youth. 

Parents, in fact, need not jniiali 
‘if their children: exhibit no talent 
for bageball or high diving, if they 
cannot win golf, Charleston or har- 
-monica-playing * championships, or 
‘photograph well “enough for the mo- 
viés. Such unfortunate infants need 
not now be abandoned or hastily 
apprenticed to a cobbler. Famie is 
within their reach. If only they 
have loud voices and the ability to 
pronounce “Tchaikovsky”: without 
stuttering, they may be enthroned as 
idols of the multitude. 
Willie the Weeper, the Hired 

Hand, the Little Old Professor and 


triguing Southern accent of 22z," 
lies’ open on the table. And the 


whole family know the color of his_ 


¢yes-and haberdashery, as well as 
the brand of his breakfast food. 

His “fane” write him daily, «en- 
couraging his efforts and begging for 
his autograph. They know no limit 
to their énthusiasm. In fact, they 
will even endure, listening to the 
program, be it a lecture on botany 
or a symphony concert, just in order 
to hear, at the end; a mellow voice 
erying, “Station XXX speaking! 
Senator Whiffle is going to tell you 
folks all about Europe at 8:15. Don’t 


J. + get impatient, ladies and gentlemen! 


“*Keep your seats! We will have the 


Rollicking Radio Boys in their banjo } 1 


fantasy by annd by!” ' a 
- Radio is, nowadays, very much 


> Wke the cinema in its early stages. 
It ts slowly settling down from its rit 








Chivy Chewing Gum.Orchestra. In 
the intervals he works up suspense 
by clever “patter” or reads his “fan 
mail” and answers his worshipers 
with a humorots and sympathetic 
manner. 

The ideal announcer must be in 
close touch with his audience. At 
certain hours of the day there are 
exclusive “women’s programs” and 
he knows that countless housewives 
are waiting at the ear phones for 
news on the ‘day's menu and in- 
terior decoration. At other ‘hours 
the school child: or the farmer make 


‘up his invisible clientéle. And these 


must all be cheered up in some ap- 
propriate way. 

Not only a knowledge of human 
nature but a fairly high degree of 
technical accuracy is required of the 
modern broadcaster. At such a vast 
gathering as the Eucharistic Con- 
gress no bungling amateur could be 
permitted; correct introductions and 
a-knowledge of foreign names were 
essential. On this occasion, the Chi- 
cago Broadcasters’ Association pro- 








vided one of its experts.. And, of 
course, trained men are needed to 
announce at the official chain of 
stations which sends out news of the 
Philadelphia Sesquicentennial. The 
field is constantly widening. 

The requirements for ambitious 
candidates are growing more rigor- 
ous. One New York station insists 
on at least two foreign languages, 
a knowledge of music“and the ter- 
minology.of baseball, football and 
prizefighting. A college education is 
said to be an advantage and the day 
is not far off when courses in an- 
nouncing may find place, along with 
short-story and scenario writing, in 
the curriculum. But, more impor- 
tant than a Phi Beta Kappa key is 
an ample voice and the confident 
manner of an after-dinner chairman 
or a circus ringmaster. 

Pronunciation’s Model 

Like the film star, too, the an- 
nouncer is model and pattern to the 
younger generation, who imitate his 
manner. And many. anxious letter 
writers have discussed in the news- 
papers the new importance he has 
as “teacher of the young,” Some 


have deplored his slovenly pronun- 


ciation and his ignorance of foreign 
names; these have advocated the en- 


trance of women into the field. They: 


point with pride to Miss Lillian 
Shaw, who led all the runners in the 
Canadian gold cup popularity con- 
test. But others, against “equal op- 
portunity,” declare that a good pro- 
nunciation is in vain, if the feminine 
vaice is inaudible. 

The success of the announcer can 
only be compared, indeed, with that 


And it ts an irritation to many 
—especially to those who failed to 
predict it. 

“Many prophets assured us on the 
advent of radio that a “new-age of 
oratory” was at hand. The spread 
eagie and the silver tongue would 


_} return to their own. The voice, not 
the -printed word, would sway the, 


multitude. Universities would broad- 





The Microphone and His “Fan” Mail Grows in Volume Daily 


a 


cast their courses, thus returning us 
to the ancient days of oral inetruc- 
tion, Even the call to prayer would 
be heard over the air, as from the 
miezzin in the mosque. 

Vain hopes were aroused in the 


From one point of view this em- . 
phasis on the Announcer, to the ex- 
clusion of the orator and the sopra- 

_But, from 
another, it is inevitable and .even 


humanity of * 
reduce life to the low me- 
level. Radio shows us that 

this end is not imminent. 


Village gossip is not dead, but en-- 


chine will- conquer mankind? 


“The. Announcer Mast Oft-Be Versatile.” 





By JOHN MacCORMAC 
Lonpon, 
HERE is trouble at St. Ste- 
phen’s. The Mother of Parlia+ 
ments ‘is in disgrace. Instead 
of setting an example to her 
children the world over she has 
lately been unable to keep the peace 
even in her own household. The 
debating class which she has con- 
ducted at the Palace of Westminster 
for the past six centuries has been 
getting out of hand. 
Barbed words and hurtful p 
have ‘beéi flying to 0. 
pages of Hansard have been 
thick with unparliamentary: éxpres- 
sions... Rude jeers have led to ruder 
blows. . Gentlemen of the ‘House of 
Commons have even invaded the 


phere with hisses and coughs and 
parodied the medieval phrases of one 
of its most characteristic ceremonies. 

Many outbursts have come from 
the Labor side of the House of 
Commons in-the past two years.*But 


Disorders in the House of Commons Today Have Had Their Parallels in the Past When the Iris 
Held Up the 


Within These Dignified Walls. the House of Commons Has Been Misbehaving 
Etching by Albany E. Howarth. Courtesy of Schwarte Galleries. 


dainfully flicking cigarette ash over 
the roof of Parliament. 

So thoroughly is this theory held 
by . supporters -of. the Government 
that only the tact of the party lead- 


ers prevented the younger Conserva-. 


tives from organizing concerted 
physical assault on Labor members 
who heckled their leaders or made 
unpleasant remarks concerning their 
characters or careers during @ re- 
cent debate. : = 

“The Socialists," writes one of their 


J critics, “are-not betrayed into lapses 


actually organize and prepare their 
demonstrations. The effect of epa+ 
tant le bourgeois, mocking govern- 
mental authority md bringing. Par- 
liament into contempt, is part of the 
deliberate sCheme for generally -de, 


These words read impressively,-and 
im any case to igment the decline of 
public manners is always to gain an 
audience. But are these generaliza- 
tions always supported: by the évi- 
dence? To the. complaint that the 
Jokes in Punch are not so good as 
they used to be the traditional arn- 
swer is that “they never were.” To 
examine the records of British par- 
Mamentary debate is to conclude that 
if politeness does not always attend 
legislative controversy in the present 
day, it equally never did. 


Other Times, Other Boors 


- Rude as the manners of some. La-| 


stroying established forms or insti- | i 


tutions. The_ historian can. put. his 
finger on the precise date when mod- 
exyn democracy apparently decided to 
defy the conventions of public iife, 
mock its dignity and deride its de- 
corum. The’day was that on which 


those of recent days have been the |: 


worst and public attention has been 
focused’ on their ocecurrence. ‘There 
has been a rush of letters to the 
hewspapers. Anonymous correspon~ 
dents wish gravely to be. informed 
what the times are coming to. 

The contention of many Conserva- 
tives is that. these are no chance 
scenes, no spontaneous by-product_of 
controversy, -but the © prearranged 
climax of a déliberate campaign of 
disorder. Socialists, they say, hav- 
ing failed to subordinate. parliamen- 
tary institutions to their own ends, 
have-decided-to bring: those institu- 
tions into contempt. A cartoon re- 
cently published showed the giant 
and negligent figure of .a Labor M. 
P. reclining with a foot braced 
against the Clock, Tower and dis- 


The Most.Recent the Worst 
The favorite means by which 
expounders of this gospel. seek 
illustrate its truth is, inevitably, 


ith 


men on this side of the House should 


remember*that we are dealing with 


gentlemen .on the other.” : 


er himself being taken down, and «f 


a motion that they were disorderly 


and dangerous to the freedom 
bate?” 3 


It is complained that Labor mem- 
bers have affronted the House of 


of de- 


gravely affronted.the Commons, On 
Dec..10, 1770, when thé Government 


ally hooted out of the upper Cham- 


ber. Furious at this treatment, they 

hastened back to their own House 

and ordered it. to be cleared, “peers 

andall.” : se % 
In Disraeli’s Day 

If this is going. too far back* into 


of Law-Making—The Lords, Too, Have Sat on Unruly Members. _ 


‘* 


ization of Lord North, “extending his 
right leg a full yard before his ieft, 
Tolling his flaming eyes and moving 
his ponderous frame,” and his indéli- 
cate comparison of the North. Min- 
istry to a party of courtesans. It is 





.>--cording 
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‘ORE than twenty-three cen- 
‘ turies have looked down 
g ‘—. upon the Parthenon where 
it stands upon the rocky 
pedestal of the Acropolis of Athens— 
- @ pedestal on which for centuries 
before had stood temples to Athene, 
virgin goddess of classic wisdom and 
patron of the Athenians, whose own 


~ wisdom was so worldly and so miod- 


ern. The post-Persian war profiteers, 
whose great leader was Peficles, pro- 
vided the funds to build it. Phidias 
was the master: spirit of the Works 
—Phidids whose transcendent reputa- 
tion as a sculptor ha been able to 
survive, though not a single known 
example, or even a known fragment, 
of his own sculpture is now extant. 

The architects were Ictinus and 
Callicrates. It is. generally surmised 
that the surviving scuipture was the 
work of pupils of Phidias, especially 
Alcamenes and Agoracritus. At all 
events, the master himself had died 
miserably in prison—under accusa- 
tion of impiety—before the marble 
blocks out of which the pediment 
statues were carved were brought to 
Athens. That, inscriptions show, 
was in 434 B. C., which was seven 
years after the new temple was bé> 
gun on the foundations of an older 


© < and smatiier temple. 


= Soggy een age EPRI 


~alleis that in which the Parthenon 


world’s history which, curiously per- |. 





> 
has a population with a, spirit curi- 
ously akin to the Athehian’s spirit. 
You may read about that, if you will, 
in “Hellas and Hesperia,”’ by the 
late Basi! Lanneau Gildersleeve of 
Gottingen, Ph. D., and of Virginia 
and Baltimore. The little group, 
then, is a group of Americans. Each 
has claimed the privilege of. being 
financially responsible for the setting 
up of a columh—or maybe two half- 
columns. The joint offer has been 


wee built by ai éartter valigiorious | "7" 


prosperity by. the new opportunities 
created bya victorious war. Another 
great war in which also Greece had 
her part—though a minor one—has 
restored that country to the modern 
version of its traditional democratic 
ideals of government. 


Allies of Pericles 


in the golden age of A’ 
‘act even to be put back in the 
in which the Venetian shell found 
t still almost structurally compiete 
2,134 years after the first stone was 
aid. But some of the columns that 
aave been lying prone since that 
shell found its mark are to be set 
ap again. -.. 

And the setting up of these 
columtis is to be a tribute from. a 
small group of pftivate citizens 
représéhting .a cotintry which, ac- 
to” the greatest Greek 
scholar that country ¢éver produced, 





generation thrust into unprecedented |~ 


accepted on behalf of the Greek Gov- 
ernment by official authority.4n the 
person of Dr. Courouniotis, Chief of 
the Bureau of Archaeology, in* the 
Ministry of Education at Athens. 
The company of. Parthenon partici- 
. pators—allies of Pericles to the ex- 
tent of. each resetting up one of his 
columns—includes’ the following: 
Elihu Root, ex-Secretary of State 
and of War, and so much else be- 
sides; George W-.. Wickersham, 
‘sometime Attorney General: Paul D. 
Cravath and Harrison ‘Williams, 











The ‘Interior of the Parthenon Looking East. 


\ 


jointly; Cass Gilbert, a¥thitect and 
at the moment President of the Na- 
tional Academy of Design; Wiillar 
J. Wligus, the engineer who. is re- 
sponsible for the plans that decked 


,over Park Avenue and turned a long 


streak of railway yards into an ave- 
nue Brobdingnagian palaces—in 
short created a new 

quarter of the town; Louis Tiffany, 
whose relation to the arts: is suf- 
ficiently well known; and John H. 


Finley, ‘who has more or less special- 
ized in college presidencies, and who 
was the spokesman of all the Amer- 
ican -colleges and learned societies at 
the recent. dedication in Athens of 
the new Gennadion, the brary added 
to the American School of Classical 
Studies in Athens, the books the gift 
of ‘the Athenian, John Gennadius, 
and ‘the “building provided by the 
Carnegie endowment. 

A few weeks ago Dr. Edward 
Capps, head of the Greek Depart- 
ment-of Princeton, University and 


THE PARTHENON’S COLUMNS TO RISE AGAIN 


America Provides the Restoration Fund, and, in Elihu Root’s Words, the Pins Are to Be Set 
Up Again for Old Time to Bowl at for Perhaps Two or Three Thousand Years More: 


granted. The only difficulty was in 
limiting the number of participants, 
which was fixed at the “mystic 


artistic dictator at once. 

However that ‘may be, Pericles’s 
Parthenon was begun in 447 B. C.— 
thirty-two years after the final vic- 
tories of Plataea and Mycale which 





ended for Hellas the Persian Peril. It 





the city-State which had shared beet 


and Xerxes. Athens was about to ‘ 





magnificent expression ofthe im- 


Sparta the first honors of the .war 
against the Asiati¢ powers of Darius} of the Greeks. 


in Athens—we might ourselves 
building. the twentieth century 
equivalent of. a Parthenon, 


As it is we have only started fin- 
ighing the Cathedral of St.’ John -the 


man and not a cleric or even an 
orthodox churchman. Nor can Ralph 
Adams Cram quite take the place of 
Phidias—though he turns back the 


ed. It was native and present to. hié 


VAfter ‘all, there isa great gulf 


fixed= between us and those very ‘ 


trodern Athenians. Yet, in large, 
what. happened to them in the fiftn 
century before our era is happening 
to us now. <A great war—a war 


waged as truly as this last to save - 


the world for democracy—brought in- 
to sudden close contact two cultures. 
One was older, richer, more lux- 
urious, more artificial, more. com- 
posite, more decadent; the Asiatic 


/Phe Northern Side of the Puctbilioa. Where dis Setting Up of the Fallen Columns Has Begut. 
Photo Courtesy of the German School at Athens. 


was the supreme gesture and most culture accumulated from the hills of 
Iran and the valley of the Euphrates 
perial pride and local patriotism of | through Lydia to the coasts of Syria 


and the bounds of Egypt; The other 


waa the simpler and sturdier culture 


That was & war of invasion from 


dispute with Sparta the place of first |-the East—the armed Persian hordes 


power in Greece and in the world—j|.coming to the West. into Greecé. 


days. 





as the world was known in those | That was-a war between Europe and 


| Asia. Ours was d War in Europe 


The glorious memories of Marathon! and the invasion of:the East (on our 
and Salamis inspired that mobile pile | part). wae-invited.. What is ini- 
with its Doric. colonnade “and sculp- ; 


portant: in each Case is the contact 
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of cultures, a contact of masses of 
individuals on both sides and the 
conflict of moral and aesthetic 
standards in the presence of those 
masses, : 

What happened in both cases was 
that the Western standards went 
into the melting pot with the Hast- 
ern—and something came’ out—or is 
coming out—which is different. 

The parallel is completed by two 
other. circumstances. The first is 
that as the Greek culture originally 
came from Asia andghad been sim- 
plified by new geographical condi- 
tions, 80 ours came from Europe 
and were simplified by new. geo- 
graphical conditions also—in other 
words, by pioneering. The second is 
that the Greek civilization; like our 
own, had already begun to outgrow 
and be irked by the strict construc- 
tion of the home-made standards. 
Like us, the Greeks won the war.) 
Like us, they lost something of 
themselves in winning it. Like us. 
they made a lot of money. Like us, 
they spent it lavishly and spent a 
lot of it an building. 


Built Despite Traitors 


But we have no Parthenon and no 
Pericles, Pericles lies with the cen- 
turies’ dust in which also lies the 
Unknown Soldier. of our late war. 
The Parthenon still stands—or some 
of it still stands—upon the pedestal 
of the Acropolis and may be seen 
from out at sea, whence, they say, 
the Persian fleet got signals before 
Marathon from traitorous members 
of Pericles’s Tory family, the rich 
and proud Alemaeonidae. That may 
be a libel. We also have had Tories 
among our best families. 

Pericles’s Parthenon was not built 
then; it was the older temple attrib- 
uted to Peistratus which stood on the 
same foundations, But the war was 
‘won and the Paythenon built in spite. 
of traitors. There it is In this twen- 
tieth century, the monument to an 
Alcmaeonid who did more than any 
other one-person to give his city im- 
mortal fame. A thousand years it 
stood intact, through all the. wars 
with Sparta and with Thebes,’ 
through the wars of Alexander and 
his Generals, through the wars of 
the Romans, past great Caesar’s 
time and far into the age when the 
mere name of Caesar had become an 
imperial title. 
_ At last the old gods of Greece and 
Rome were quite dead—slain by the 
new religion that came up out of 
Judaea, Then, some time in the fifth 
century after Christ; they removed 
from the temple of Athene the colos. 
sat statue of ivory and gold which 
was its proudest possession and the 
illustrious “work ‘of Phidias’s own 
hand. They. turned the temple into 
a Christian church. Yet these early 


ful of the ejected goddess of wisdom. 
The church in the Parthenon was 
dedicated to St. Sophia. 

Still into the-next century, it seems, 
there lingered a certain respect for 
tradition—even pagan tradition. Then 
the Parthenon, the Maiden’s House of 
the virgin goddess Athene, became 
the church of the Virgin Mother of 
God, she whom the French call Notre 
Dame. In Greek the name was 
Theotokos. 

The pity is the sixth century 
Christians were not so respectful to 
the masterpiece of Doric architec- 
ture. To give the Greek temple 
churchly form they removed the in- 
ner columns which adorned the cella 
and took off the roof of marble tiles 
through which the southern sunlight 
had used to filter into the cool in- 
ner chamber. They spoiled the outer 
colonnade at the east by stitking on 
an apse, they meddled further with 
the classical interior arrangements, 
and they damaged in the process 
many of the sculptures which were 
the pride of antiquity and an irre- 
placeable part of the artistic heritage 
of the ages. 

Some eight hundred years more 
elapsed before anything very serious 
‘happened to further mar the relic. 
Even when the Moslem Turks cap- 





Christians were not utterly unmind- 





“ ‘The Acropolis of Athens, With a View of the Parthenon 


tured Athens in 1456 and promptly 
changed the church into a mosque, 
they did nothing beyond adding a 
minaret—which was a grotesque ex- 
crescence only. _ With the minaret 
the’ Parthenon is described By trav- 
elers in 1676—just one hundred 
years before our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 
Morosini's Mictasacihl 


It ‘had survived the discovery of 
Amerita almost two hundred years 
whtn (in- 1687) a. Venetian force 
under Morosini bombarded the Acrop- 
Olis in the attempt to dislodge the 
Turks. ‘ At that time gunpowder was 
stored in the Parthenon. One of 
Morosini’s shells exploded the pow- 
der, blew off the roof—which was not 
the original roof—and threw down 
many columns at the sides. Later, 
when he got into the town, Morosini 
damaged the sculpture further by 
trying to tdke down from the west 
pediment the méarbie chariot of 
wAthene. After the Venetians with- 


drew the Turks set up a small 
mosque among’the ruins and in ruins 
the Parthenon continued for a cen- 
tury more with very little happening 
to it except gradual decay and pro- 
gressive dénudation by vandals. For- 





tunately, as a rule,. these vandals 





From the Southwest. . 


were not serious art collectors till the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. 
It was in 1801 that Lord Elgin, a 

Scots nobleman, obtained from the 
Ottoman authorities a firman per- 
mitting him to make casts and draw- 
ings, to pull down standing buildings 
where necessary and to remove 
sculpture. Some of this sculpture he 
found on the ground or inside of or 
even built into Turkish houses. 
Somé “he took down from the ‘still 
standing part of the old temple. 
What he chiefly took away, as all 
the world knows, were the carvings 
representing the Panathenaic Pro- 
cession—those which are now pre- 
served in the “British Museum and 


are called so preposterously the j. 


Elgin marbles. 
In the old temple these sculptures 
formed a series of metopes—a run- 
ning decoration around the walls of 
the inner chamber or cella inside the 
colonnade. They did not constitute 
@ frieze around tife tops of the col- 
umns.outside, as many people fancy. 
Not unnaturally, there have been 
people who could see in Lord Elgin’s 
little less than an act of 
vandalism approaching sacrilege. 
However, the chances are that if he 
had restrained his acquisitive hand, 





less careful and intelligent vandals 


would have carried off the metopes’ 


has recently been some talk of set~ 
a|ting up in the Parthenon, as partly 
restored under the revived régime of 
Greek independence, casts of the 


the present at least judged safer in 
the British Museum. There are, by 
the way, other original sculptures 
from the temple lodged in other mu- 


the royal house of Denmark was sup-: 


archy with a line of Nordic kings. 
A National Preserve | 


has replaced that monarchy since the 
war tumbled so many crowns in the 
dust there is an even intenser na- 


before. That spirit naturally leans 


olis has for some time ‘ceased to be a 


Certain restorations have already 
been undertaken there. For in- 


and pushed to completion, 

The columns, which have lain on 
their sides since the diast of black 
powder that followed the shot from 
Morosini's bombard, will-be lifted up. 


they fell for 250 years, the marble 


Mr. Belanos’s examination shows, in 
geod. condition: The great marble 
beams which joined the colpmns 
above are often broken, but they can 
be raised and secured with coneealed 


template any more restoration than 


what is still left of the struc- 
ture fit to be put back. ‘The crime 





of rebuilding the Parthenon is’ not 
to be attempted. H. I. B. 


Elgin marbles. The originals are for |. 


‘seums—in the Louvre, for instance, — 
plying the infant modern Greek mon-. ~ 


Under the Greek republic which = 
tional spirit in the new Hellas than - 


store by its monuments. The Acrop~ - 


Though they have been lying where - 
drums of the columns are generally, _. 


steel bars. The plan does not con- - 


is- involved in putting: back -in place. 













































































































“American pattern, would not. have 
~ changed a word in the autobiographi- 


* ences. ‘The Insull story and the 
’ Alger formula agree precisely: Lowly 


“the boss, and success. 





= suspect?” 


: “into the new business. By 1881 he: 











SAMUEL INSULL IS CHICAGO'S BIGt 
Among His Varied Activities Are Public Utili tilities, jie 
~ Opera, Politics and Farming—His Vivid Career 


By GEORGE P. STONE 
AMUEL INSULL, farmer, pa- 
tron of the .arts, opera sup- 


porter and head of a billion. f: 


dollar aggregation “of public 
utilities, is unquestionably Chicago's 
most versatile and interesting _citi- 
zen. It is now revealed that, in ad- 
dition, he has been playing fairy 
godfather to political parties, his con- 
tributions to candidates in the- last 
primaries having amounted to nearly 
$200,000. 

In speech and appearance the man 
who has revived the adjective “pro- 
tean” in.Chicago newspaper ‘offices 
is as English as cold mutton. The; 
London idiom and the London. pro- 
nunciation ‘still cling to his tongue, 
after forty years, and his sedentary 
build, his red cheeks, his retired 
colonel mustache are even more Eng- 


The Insull- career; however, is 100 
per cent. American, Horatio Alger, 
discoverer of the most respected 


cal sketch that Samuel. Insull pre- 
sents now and then to intimate audi- 


beginning, , painstaking devotion to 
humble tasks, promotion, fidelity te 


“Work, sacrifice some . personal 
pleasures, and keep your ear atten- 
tive for the knock of opportunity,” 
Mr. Insull advised 1,400 employes 
and associates at a meeting in cele- 
bration of the successful close of 
his twenty-fifth year as President 
of the Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany. The advice was characteristic. 

“It takes application and sacrifice 
to make a success of anything,” he 
said in another autobiographical 
speech, this time before students of 
the Northwestern University School 
of Commerce. “I don’t believe much 
in geniuses.” eat 


His Working Formula 

One appreciated and often repeated 
Insull maxim is this: “If you want 
‘to be rich, bear in mind that the 
only way is to spend less than you 
make.” : 

Despite their age, those aphorisms 
“might have originated with Mr. In- 
sull, so patly does his career exem- 
plify them: Sammy Insuil, as -his 
first English employer called him, 
began by sacrificing pleasure, listen- 
ing for opportunity, working thor- 
oughly, ahd spending less than he 
made—though that was little. The 
formula worked for him; he recom- 
mends no other. 

The career began in 1874, when 
Insull was 15 years old. At a wage 
of five shillings a “week, the lad went 
to work-as office boy for an ancient} 
London firm. He recalled for a re- 
cent audience two incidents of that 
first’ job as illustrations of the use- 
fulness of his maxims. One was an 
encounter with the office bully, “who 
happened to be the great-grandson 
of the founder of the firm.” The 
new boy made a thorough job of that 
by “tapping his claret,” Insull re- 
membered. os ape 

The other intident grew out of the 
disappearance of some postage 
stamps. Young Insull was suspected. 
as he himself tells the story; but a 
junior partner, whose admiration had 
been won with Semmy’s night work, 
prevented a summary sacking. Call- 
ing the suspect before him, the jun- 
jor partner asked: “Whom do you 














* The answer, as it is remembered 
fifty years after, has the genuine 
Algerian flavor: : 
““That’s not my job. After know- 
ing what it means to-be suspected 
myself, I'm certainly not going to 
be suspicious of ahother person.” 
“The climber hit the upgrade in 
his twentieth year, after lamplight 
study of shorthand and accounting. 
Answering a newspaper advertise- 
ment, young Insuli found himself 
secretary to Colonel George E: Gou- 
raud, London representative of 
“Thonias A. Edison. Gouraud was 
then organizing the Edison Tele- 
“phone Company of London. 
lusul! flung himself wholeheartedly 


any vate, “by keeping everlantingiy 


had demonstrated such industry and 


of. a private_secretary, called him| 
from London to Menlo Park. Edison | 
was by no means securely prosperous 
in those days. Mr. Insull once said 
that he remembered “a night in 1882 
when Edison and I nearly lost cour- 
age and thought of going back to 


at it,” they pulled through. 
The inventor had little taste for 





gecretary wrote his letters for him, 
organized his companies, bought bis 
clothes, and at times managed the 
Edison home, For many years he 
nad: Sail: chanel Se pees pene 


affairs. 

Mr. Insull was orghulsing = and 
managing companies before he had 
reached: the age of 30. Recognition 
came in 1889 when the various Edi 
son companies were consolidated as 
the Edison General Electric. Com- 
pany. Insull was made Second Vice 
President. Several years later he re- 
signed to become the Chicago Edison 
Company’s.- President. Thus. his 
Chicago career began in June, 1802, 
when he was but 32 years old. 

The young executive's success. as 
director of Chicago's principal elec- 
tric light and power utility was in- 
important merger was staged: He 





understanding that Edison, in teed |: 


was President of the new consolida-~ |. 





























































































































































































































Samuel Insull 


shaped itself in his mind. when he: 
first came to Chicago, he has never 


ident..of the Commonwealth-Hdifon 
Company very long his name began 
‘to appear on the directorates of other 
utility corporations. -Insull was an 
early advocate of witlespread owner- 
ship of ttility stock. Before.the war 
widened the: securities market and 
brought about the stock diffusion in 
wh§ph some observers see the rudi- 
ments ‘of an ‘unexpected industrial 
socialism, he was selling stock to 
rs. With the rest of the in- 
dustrial. world he greatly incréased 
such sales after the war, until now 
the Commonwealth Edison Company 
has more thah .25,000° stockholders 
and other Insull utilities propor- 
tionate numbers. Insull stock can 
be bought along with “L” tickets, 
ironing ‘boards, gas or coke. 
“What I am deliberately—after-. is 





said, but before he had been Pres-'|' 





























rupted by war drafts the gas com- 
pany began sfaggering again. Karn- 
ings declined to and then passed the 
vanishing point. President Insull’s 
remedies were simple and -old-fash- 













































went out. They passed at:the thresh- 
old with ‘mutual - expressions _ of 
esteem .- Miss Garden's ‘resignation 
was followed by a statement from 
the’ Insull headquarters that Mary 
had been re-elected and-might have 
stayed. Apparently all was serene, 
yet the arose dnd persists 
still that each the principals had 
guessed that not even the 
ness of grand opera would accommo- 
date both personalities at once. Mary 
is Napoleonic herself. 


So System entered the Auditorium, 






down customer resistance” were un- 
dertaken. _ President Insull and 
“opera salesmen” preached the busi- 
ness man's need of music.” The en- 
throning of efficiency involved a 
public: quarrel between the new 
President. and .Amelita. Galli-Curci, 
with the consequent joss of one 
golden voice. But on the whole the 
results. were. prosperous. _ Grand 
opera, so long subsidized, promises 
soon to be as ren ca ara a! as a 
waterworks. 


Nor is_opera the only” art: energized 
by. Insull. _Chicago owes to its-pro- 
tean. citizen the handsomest litho- 
}graphs. yet produced by the art of 
billboard advertising. The posters 
that advertise the Insull utilities fre 
among the truly important sights of 
‘The drama, too, has had attention. 
A year ago Chicago “IL.” stations and 
utility offices were abloom with an- 
nouncements “of the revival of “The 
School for Scandal”. by Mrs. Samuel 
Insull and a distinguished company. - 
The troupe even went to New York. 
There subsidy did the work of miss- 
ing enthusiasm for the: it is 
oe until the time came’ to re- 
decorate Chicago with of a 
“triumphal return.” : 
Farming is another Insull interest, 
On the witness stand before the Reed 
Committee récently. Mr. Insull ‘de- 
scribed himself as a farmer. Such, 


jindeed, he is. Hie Hawthorne Farm, 


near Mundelein, Iil., has its own 
postoffice. -The superintendent is 
Postmaste r. In Mundelein an Insull 
bank handies farm: accounts. 
‘Finally, polities gets. on the list. 
‘The Reed Committee «was told that 
two Republican groups and a Demo- 
cratic candidate for the Senate had 
received Insull support in’ the, pri- 
maries of jast Spring. It ‘was Sena- 
tor Jaines' Reed of Missouri who 
called attention to the new efficiency’ 
of a political strategy that guaran- 





ioned, but effective. He ofdered his 


tees a “landing on both feet.” 
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OLD CHURCHES, RICH IN ART, DOT MEXICC 


Shrines Estimated to Be Worth $1,000,000,000—. 


" Cathedrals Have Been Centuries in Making _ 


By -R Jv URBUELA 
which has been - 


contains -some-~extremely 4 
cathedrals. and” .churches—colorful, 
grandiose, representative of the 
spirit of those who reared: them. In 
many cases they guard an enormous 
wealth of art and. precious stones 
and were centuries in rearing... It 
is estimated that 20,800° churches 
were built in a period of 300 years, 
-with ‘a. total valuation (structures 
and contents) of:a. billion dollars. 

The Cathedral of Mexico City 
the largest church on the American 
Continent. . It occupies an imposing 


Ko 


? 


site facing the great central square 
of the capital, known today as the 
Plaza de la Constitucion, and for- 
merly ealled the Plaza Mayor. The 
cathedral, together with the adjoin- 
ing Sagrario—a_ portion of the great 
church, though of a different style— 
occupies thé) northern side of the 
plaza. “The tenple of the Aztets 
once stood here and after the Span- 
iards ‘had @estroyed this temple it 
was decided’ that a Chfistian church 
should be built on the same spot. 
Two hundred and twenty-five years 
elapsed before the edifice was pro- 
nounced completed. 


Its walls are of a. coarse-grained 
and. porous. -voléanic rock called 
tezontle; and the statues and other 
ornaments of the facade are of white 
marble, The towers rise 208 feet 6 
inches from the ground, and the 
graceful. bell-shaped domes _ that 
crown them have oval insteail of cir- 
cular bases. The sculptural orna- 
ment of the exterior is striking. 

The interior is magnificent, the 
nave and aisles graced with twenty 
beautifully proportioned pillars. ‘The 
retables and the predominance of 
vertical. lines in the ‘construction 
prevent the frigidity. of effect that 
marks many great interiors. The 


Another chapel, the capilla of San 
Felipe de..Jesus, is..the grave of 
Agustin de Yturbide, the Emperor, 


famous masters adorn some of the 
chapels .in the cathedral. The “Vir- 
gin of Bethlehem,” by Murillo, and 
a “Virgin" by Pietro de Cortona are 
in the Chapter Room. A.superb dec- 


of the 
- Spring in 
Guadalupe. 


« 


orative feature is the choir, with its 
stalls and its two great organs, set 
in exquisitely carved wood that has 


by the pupils of the first school of 
arts establishéd on this Continent, 
founded by the celebrated Flemish 
monk, Peter of Ghent, soon after the 
Conquest, : 

The Church of San Hipolito-de 
los Martires has an exceptional 
value from @ historic point .of view, 
Marking the site of the famous 
causeway where the slaughter.of re- 
treating Speniards took place—the 
Sorrowful Night, “La Noche Triste,” 
of July 1, 1520, when the Aztecs 
drove. Cortez from the city. ‘The 


Churrigueresque exterior, one of 
the finest in Mexico, while the his- 
toric Church of Santo Domingo, the 
Church -of Jesus .Nazareno, the 
Church of Santa Inez and the Con- 
vent of San. Bernardo are among the 


other ecclesiastical structures of © 


Mexico City that are held to be 


ban town of Guadalupe Hidalgo, 


whére the Holy Virgin appeared to ~~ 


- people of all races. 


The “Capilla del Pocito,” or Chapel 


( Continued.on Page 18 ) 








SUMMER 


‘By MILDRED ADAMS 
YORK’S greatest'. Sum- 
mer colony is on the move, 
For six crowded weeks the 
13,205 students at Columbia 
University’s Summer. session have 
swarmed around Morningside 
Heights, industriously gathering the 
academic honey and in return leav- 
ing their burden of hard-won gold 
with ‘the lunch rooms, the fruit 
stores, apartment houses and hair- 
dressing shops of the neighborhood. 
Now they are scattering to the forty- 
eight States and the innumerable 
foreign countries from which they 
came, and-that-scattering is one of 

the curious sights of New York. 
It is as sudden and complete as the 


Encyclopedic Diet 


Almost everything else under the 
gun or about it is taught between 
the first of July and the second week 
in August. From accounting to zool- 
ogy the alphabetic list runs, taking 
in such incongruous and significant 


courses as boxing and contemporary§ 


civilization, dancing and evolution, 
filing and histology, museum admin- 
istration and real estate, sewing, 
Slavonic languages, tumbling, -vio- 
loncello and wrestling. The academic 
diet is varied, if not balanced. — 

The people who come to nibble at 
it or gulp it whole are of all kinds 
and classes, all ages from 14 to 70, 


a or, if you prefer to be_strictly accu- 


rate, the nursery school cherishes a 
pupil of twenty-two months. They 
ome from everywhere—every State 
in the Union and.every continent, if 


| Blackstone 


“The Summer Session Campus Is a Huge Sample Room of the Intellectual Life of the World.” 


STUDENTS HIT THE HOME TRAIL 


not every nation.. The Summer ses- 
sion is a huge sample room of the 
intellectual life of the world, although 
its - proportions . are sometimes 
strangely awry. ‘That busy gentle- 


Mars,. would be forced :to conclude 
that we were 
chiefly interested 
in educating our 
women, for they 
outnumber men 
‘students two to 


or 


pitch pennies 


Only when you cut them out of 
the crowd do, they stand forth in 
their true characters. Then you find 
that the shy person in plus-fours is 





the-eager eyes and high forehead is 


-,j ries or to brush up on new methods. 


principal of a great high school in 
the Middle West, where he is revolu- 
tionizing the teaching methods in 
secondary schools; that the angular 
han in shabby tweeds is taking a 


man, the well-known -visitor from | vacation from a huge manufacturing | work. 


concern in order to confer with 


“ You Make Yourself Known to Whoever Is Sitting Under It.” 


chemists from all over the World on 


There are men with bronzed faces 
and broad shoulders—instructors in 
physical education come to test theo- | 


There are unsuccessful clerks who 
hope to write brilliant short stories. 





After Sipping the Honey of Knowledge on the Columbia 
Campus, They Have Struck Down Their Tents 


And, most nonchalant and lordly. of 
all, there are the undergraduates 


who are shortening their college 


course by gaining Summer. credits, 

or insuring it by making up flunked 

Bareheaded, knowing, yel- 

low-slickered on rainy days-and bril- 
liantly 


sweatered | 
on cold ones; talk- 
ing a.slang that is 
as 
their cigarette 


as evanescent 


text and ‘syllabus so that, Aberdeen, 
or Laredo, or Peking will be proud of 
them..when they return from the 
great city. 

It may not be accurate to say that 
this attitude is more typical: of the 
women than of the men. Perhaps 
it is only that the women being there 
in greater numbers their attitude is 
therefore more intense. One wistful 
person, gray and lank of hair, long 
of skirt and bent of shoulder, hurried * 
out of haif’a lecture on the modern 


per=j theatre and came‘to a dismayed stop - 


the 


urges them to 
play, however—ar- 
ranges “sings,” x- 
cursions, _ picnics 
and ‘dances, and 
provides them 


paratus in the form of tennis courts, 
gymnasiums and pools. 

But somehow, if one has been sav- 
ing for two long years to be able to 
buy a ticket to New York and pay 
lodging, he feels that he must make 
the’ best of his opportunities, and 
‘that wasting time-on -play would be 








"There are actors and musicians. 


like throwing away some of those 





before the curtain of rain that drizzled . 








One ek: His Lovely: Ladies Betcies ; 
$300,000 — His Most Famous Model 
_ Was Fascinating Lady Hamilton 


NE of the peaks of aftiviclal 
value for which “the present 
~@ecade. holds: the: world’s. .rec- 
ordwas reached a couple of 

weeks ago.when at Christie's auction 
rooms in. London the portrait of Mrs. 
Davenport by George Romney was 
bought ty a dealer for $300,000. It 
was sold by a descendent of the sit- 
ter, who explained that he. hated to 
sell his great-grandmother, but. he 
had to have thé cash to pay taxes 
and keep up-.his establishment. The 
dealer-—one of the most expert ma- 
-nipuiators of the market in old mas- 
ters—ig reported to have-made the 
_ purchase in a speculative spirit. In 
other words, he expecta to sell the 
picture at.an even higher figure: 
Romney, paifiited-- Mra. Davenport 
in 1782, the very year-in which that 
pedantic rake, Charles Francis Gre- 
ville, brought to his. studio for her 
first sittmg the marvelous young 
person who became for Romney the 
model of all the moods of beauty and 
the Muse of Art incarnate—she who 
later became for the great. Admiral 


in less than 150-years been muiti- 
plied 120. times.” As the dealer ex- 
plained it, At ig not all in the oil—or 
even in the painter. Mrs: Daveriport 
was a heautiful woman—one. of the 
beautiful woman-.of the glamourous 
painter .of the most bewitchingly 
beautiful woman. of. the glamorous 
century of Napoleon and Nelsor, of 
tall grenadiers-and. still tajer ships. 
At the samesalé in the year 1926 
the canvas 6f John Wesley, by this 
same George Romney, brought only 
6 guineas, or considerably jess than 
was paid for it in the eighteenth- 
century -scale.- John ‘Wesley. ‘was 
only a man and a preacher, though 
he. was one of the founders of ‘the 
Methodist Church. _ 
Changeable Names. - 
Emily Lyon; afterward translated 


to Emma ‘Hart and then to Emma,. 


Lady Hamilton, was the daughter of 
a laborer or seafaring man at Ha- 
warden, in Flintshire: . It ‘has’ been 
asserted, and it may be true, that 
she had a.stepfather named Doggin, 
in right of whom her mother, who 


Lady Hamilton in the Character of Daphne. 


Nelson the compendium of woman- 
hood and the Muse of Glorious Vic- 
tory. The whole world knows her 
as Emma,-Ledy Hamilton; <= 
When she first- came to Romney to 
be painted shé was a-country girl 
of 17, with a “Dorick dialect” and 
a Considerable, if brief; past in the 
way of lovers. She was at the mo- 
ment. the favorite of the “par- 
simoniously extravagant” Greville. 


Promptly -she “opened -her~ heart’ to- 


the painter—an “unlettered son of 
the peopie”—and began to be his 
model and his inspiration from that 
hour—thovgh- she~ continued | the 
model Of discretion as Greville's 
mistress, ‘ 
Romney’s Prices 
At that time Romney was 48 years 
old. He had been established as a 
* painter in London for twenty -years. 
His price-for a portrait of a head 
was 20 guineas, or for a full length 
80- guineas—$400. Even after his 
paintings of Emma in all her infi- 
nite -varieties of fascination had 
exalted his fame, his top price was 30 
guineas fora head and 120 guineas, 
or $600, for a full length. So that, 
evén allowing muiltiplication’ by. four 
to cover the depreciation of all mod- 
ern currencies—including the dollar— 
the best you could figure for him in 
his lifetime would be less than $2,500 
fora portrait de luxe. 
Taking the dealer’s price of the 
other. day as a measure, therefore, 
the value of Mrs/Davenport in oil has 


was the constant companion of the 
daughter in-all her sovial progress 
up .to the rank - of Ambassadors 
Lady; came to be called Mrs. Cad- 
ogan. Emily. was a slavey m her 
Native town at 13. She Was em- 
ployed in a doctor’s house in London 
when she was 16. Some say she sold 
oranges around «Covent Gardén. 
Others say that she poséd as a model 


Lady Hamilton As a Bacchante. 


Courtesy of Kennedy & Company. 


for the Academy students, But every- 
body is agreed that when she came 


to be painted by Romney she posed 


only for the head. In spite of being 
the generation's proclaimed. ideal of 
classical beauty of near she never 
posed for the figure. 

Her. first_ titular lover seems to 
have been a dandy in the Royal 
Navy who afterward became an Ad- 
miral. The immediate predecessor of 


Greville was a magnificent gallant, 
“| Sir Henry -Featherstonehaugh, who 


“21 the soul of a tradesman, 


set her up handsomely, though not 
in her own furmiture, as the modern 
saying 8. She «presided over his 


house at Up Park and “witched the 


world with her horsemanship."’ As 
everybody: knows, Greville, who had 
even 


4 though his father was Earl of War- 


, transferred her, when his cir- 


. Among. the extant accounts of 
Emma's housekeeping in Edgeware 
Road, where Greville. parsimoniously 
lodged her (with “her mother), is an 
entry, “poor man 44d.” It isan entry 
not ‘repeated. . However, Greville 
served his purpose. For he brouglit 
Emma to Romney. “And he gave 
Emma to Sir William. And because 
she was Lady Hamilton, and her 
husband was Ambassador to the 
King of the Two Sicilies at Naples, 


she welcomed Nelson efter the Bat- 


George Romney. 
The Illustrations Are From Photographs of Paintings by Romney... 


tle of -the- Nile. In his. honor she 


lighted 3,000 candies in the Em- 
bassy 2nd would have. lighted 3,000,- 
000 if she had had them., Had she 
been King of Engiand (she said) she 
would have -made that triumphant 


Tlitte man “Duke Nelson, Viscount 


the Queen of the two Sicilies (whd_ 


was Caroline Maria, sister 
Marie Antoinette) 


of 
made him Duke 


of Bronte—which is Thunder—Jove's © 


own. That was under 


girl and slavey. was 

called her “nonpareil,” like 

in “The Tempest”—she whom fF 
ney painted as Miranda as well 


and all the rest. For Nelson said: 
“If it be a sin to covet glory, I am 
thé most offending soul alive.” 


Lyrical About Emma 


They alt got lyrical about Emma,” 


who could be all things to so many 


and still be herself; who had the 


power to bewitch beautiful duchesses 
like those of Devonshire and Argyll,. 


equally with romantic seamen, ‘el- 
derly archaeologists and simple paint-" 


er-men from. the co’ 
became R. A’s. 
versal—this woman of destiny, who 
was ready to nurse anybody who 
heeded it, whether it were the 
maimed Hero of the Nile, a sick cab- 
in boy, or her elderly husband ; whose 
“majesty and Juno look” frightened 
a famous Italian musician; whom a 
poor old woman “mistook in the 
dawn of the morning. for a statue 
of the Virgin Mother of God”; yet 
who could cook and even make pies,. 


try who never 


4 


Her magic was uni-' 
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A NEW PROPHET SPEAKS FOR FIERY ISLAM | 


Sultan Ibn: Saud Sends a Message to the World From Holy Mecca to Which, He Says, He. Has 
Restored the Ancient Purity of the Faith—Flays His Enemies and Defends His. Acts 
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| 
| 
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of the devout! 































pilgrims can obtain accommodation. 
We passed many cfravans of camels 
loaded . with - pilgrims, who greeted 
us with shouts of “Allah Ho Akbar!” 
(“God is Great!”) Occasionally we 
detected the carciss of a déad camel 


Snapshot Taken by the asiibat Inside the Haram. Note ms 
By SIRDAR IKBAL ALI SHAH, 
medans, where I had the great 
ence. While in the Holy City I was 
, Arabia. 
“ward to the pilgrimage with keen in- 
"his protection, I quickly discovered 
:* simple offense as trying to take a 
ign d-among.the stern follow: 
| grim ship Gurgistan, which had 
- met by the Governor of the city, a 
» King. He told us how he had spoken 
| press his delight on our safe arrival. 
» started on our journey to the Holy : 
By Polenhens to Mecca 
> regulation pilgrim costume, the Ah- 
- body and the other for the lower. 
attachment is permitted. With 
or other animal, and perhaps a hu- 
> it was a thrilling journey over «| man skull, for many die in their ef- 


Bier Containing the Body of a Dead Pilgrim. - 
| HAVE just returned from Mecca, 
4 : honor of attending, as a delegate, 
Most graciously received by his Ma- 
It was my. first visit to the city of 
>terest. Though e good Mussulman 
that-tact and discretion were needed. 
= photograph, ‘andto-smoke~# cigars}{-~ - 
s of the Prophet. 
“brought nearly a thousand pilgrims 
| stately, wWhite-bearded Arab, who 
* over the telephone to. his master at | 
) Barly next morning five Ford motor | 
» City, which lies about -fifty: miles 
Our heads were shaved and un- 
: ~ ram, consisting only of two. white 
| They are fastened together by knots, 
‘the exception of this garment and 
ute which had been rendered. aa--| forts to miake the Haj (pilgrimage), 


the sacred city of the Moham- 
F the first -All-World Mosiem Confer- 
»jésty. Ibn Saud, the new King of 
my faith and I naturally looked for- 
and the guest of the King arid under 
An Mecca I was fired upon. for such 
eee tm te ancred strest is considered 
‘Landing at Jeddah from the pii-| 
' from Bombay and-Karachi, we .were 
© welcomed: us in the -name of his | 
- Mecca, who had bidden him to ex- 
F lorries came to the door- and we} 
x away. 
“covered and we were dressed in the 
@ sheets, one for the upper part of the 
= for uo pins, stitches or other form 
/ Fandals, we wore no other covering. 
© ered by the feet of untold millions|a sacrifice which insures them im- 





s 
At first the track was 
sandy, ‘relieved now and again” by 
miserable-looking mimosa trees and 
tufts of rank, withered grass; then a 
harder surface was encountered, run- 
ning between rocky mounds of the 
‘most extraordinary coloring. The 
rocks were pitted with veins of black, 
yellow, red, green and other hues. 
Now and again we passed caravan- 
saries with their blockhouses, where 


‘| mediate entrance - into aration 
The barren hitls terminated at last 
in a range of low-lying rocky prom- 
inenctes which skirt around Mecca. 
A few miles from the Holy City you 
pass two whitewashed posts. This is 
the gate to the Haram—the . sacred 
‘mosque—and once you pass this 
limit you are not allowed to shed 
blood. You. may not. even kill a 
wasp ‘or. mosquito, or destroy ‘such 
an irritating thing 4s.a flea. With 
prayers on our lips, we entered the 
streets of the city. Alighting at the 
stand set apart for vehicles, we at 
once made our way tothe sacred 
mosque in. the lower part of .the 
town. 
The Sacred “Kaaba 

In the centre of an immense court- 
yard, surrounded on three sides by a 
Colonnade, stood the’ Kaaba, an al- 
most square “Structure, standing 
about thirty-five feet high, entirely 
draped in a heavy khaki-colored 
cloth, the usual gorgéous carpet 
with which it is adorned not having 
arrived from Egypt. It is toward 
the Kaaba that all Moslems in every 
part of the world turn their faces 
| when they pray. We encircled the 
Kaaba_seven times, reciting certain 
prayers as we did so. 
walked seven times in Safa Marva, 
just outside the Haram, which - is 
sacred to Abraham's wife, for it was 
here, tradition says, she gave birth 
toason. Here we shaved our heads 
again, discarded our white garments 
and donned our ordinary clothes. 

We were glad to get to the quarters 
which had been allotted to us close to 
the walls of the Haram. We per- 
formed our evening devotions almost 
within sight of the sacred Black 
Stone, a meteorite, set in silver, in 
one of the corners of the Kaaba. 

The whole of the next day was 
spent in prayers and in the per- 
formances of the many duties all 
true followers of the Prophet. carry 
out on their arrival in the Holy City.: 
All the time I was looking forward 
to the promised interview with his 
Majesty Ibn Saud. At the appointed 
time a French car drove up to our 
residence and off I started for the 
royal palace, a large white building 
in the centre of. the city.. At the 
gate stood motionless guards, types 








Concealed in His Robe 


After that we} 








of warrivrs who looked quite capable 
of giving @ good account of them- 
selves. 

Hafiz Wahaha, the Kings secre- 
tary, conducted me through three or 
four. -rooms, full of “furniture . of 
French and Italian make, to a large 
hall. “At the entrance I discarded 
my shoes, and on eritéting Hoticed 
at the further end a raised dais close 


sis naia Aalbs n Noatnad cell te 
to the road. Here sat Ibn Saud, the 
new King of Arabia, the controller 
of the holy places, whose sudden rise’ 
to fame, coupled with his actions in 
Arabia, -has stirred. the whole 
Islamic world. ‘ BS, 

Iban Saud is a tall, alert, soldier- 
like Arab of middle age: He and his 
followers, the. Wahabis, .may be 
termed the Puritans of the faith. He 
is first and foremost.a man.of actian, 
the most devout of the princés of 
Islam, the desert sheik’ ‘of the text- 
book, a veritable Cromwell--among 
Moslems. He rules according to the 
Koran and rigidly shuns the addi- 
tions and. reservations of ages of 





priesthood. 





I exclaimed. “May Peace be on yoa! 
O King!” “To ‘which he féplied: 
“May peace be on you, my brother!” 
beni atari rior cueasp iting 


to pr ligee 
folded knees and downcast eyes in 
the presence of the mighty ruler of 
Arabia. He spoke first: 

“T hepe your journey -hag-been 4 ~ 
pleasant’ one and that my officials 
at the various stages have proved of 
help to you. I welcome you in the 
name of my country and my peopls. 
You have come from a great. @is- _ 
tance, but Consider this is your 


home and not a strange country. All” 


‘The Soayaa, Mecca’s Most Famous Bazaar. 
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A Corridor in the Haram. This Photograph Was Taken ps the Author With a Small Kodak 


Four of his Ministers were sitting 
with folded knees below -the dais, 
while on either side stood the 
The ‘hall, a~ magnificent .chamber; 
some 50 by 20 feet, was covered with 
@ handsome Turkish carpet, whose 
pile was so thick that your feet sank 
into it as if it were down. 1 halted 
and made obeisatice- 

“As Salania Alaikum! Ye ‘Suttan!” 





Mussuimans are brothers, and my 
home is your home. In this holy 
and sacred city you have the full 
freedom of action and thought which 
Islam allows, and | shall be grateful 
to consider that you may be pleas-d 
to accept our humble hospitality 
during your stay” 


f Theological Interruption 


I felt.very touched at these gra- 
cious remarks and thanked his 
Majesty most profusely for his cour- 
tesy and kindness. When I-was on - 
the point of asking certain ques- 
tions his secretary announced the 
arrival of the great Kazi of Nejd. 
As he entered we all rose. An aged, 
bent man with a -herna-colored 
beard stepped slowly toward the 
Sultan and kissed his hands, then 
sat down, clasping a ~voluminous 
book in his hands. 

“Begin, O. Sheik!” said the fuitan, 
and the Kazi read in a long-drawn, 
sonorous but not unmusical voice 
certain traditions of Mohammed. We 
sat mute, and I was not sorry when 
the theologian had finished. “We 
then lifted our hands in prayer and 
| offered blessings to one another. 

The old Sheik departed, coffee was — 
brought in,-and I began to. wonder 
whether I had -not stayed too long. 
There was a cessation of all con- 
versation.and I felt the awkward-_ 
ness of the situation. Many‘ ques-— 
tions I wanted to ask, but somehow 
I felt the King wished me.to 9. 
So 1 decided it was best to séek.an 
interview-another day, but when I 





ventured to express. what was dis- 











turbing me his Majesty replied: 
“You-are not to go yet.” 
“Prayer and social talk here in 
Mecca,” he continued, “are ‘usually 
mixed up together, and the company 
of our brothers coming from distant 
countries is so rare that I shall not 
let. you. go.. Who knows tomorrow 
whether we live or whether we die?” 
Greatly encouraged, I determined 
to seek light on many matters which 
»were disturbing me and perplexing 
others not of our persuasion. 
Moslem World Stirred 


“There are millions and millions of 


Moslems ali over the world,” I be-} 


gan, “who have followed with great 
concern all the happenings of which 
Arabia has been the centre for the 
last ten or twelve years. 


Nejad took at Taif. in’ massacring 


thousands of men, women and chil-}- 


dren, apparently — without © cause. 
Furthermore, one-third of the money, 
jewelry and other effects which ‘had 
been looted by the troops had gone 
to his Majesty as the rightful share 
of the booty; from this one con- 
‘ clhaded that these people were not 
considered to be Mussulmans, and 
because they were not true followers 
of the Prophet his Majesty had a 
tight to take their livés and their 
property. Also, the demolition of 
certain shrines of~ antiquity has 
stirred the wrath and resentment of 
practically the entire Moslem worid.” 
And, I added, it appeared to some 
who had not been to Arabia that if 
sectarian interference were: resorted 
to by those who happened to be in 
power, then Islam stood in danger of 
annihilation. The new régime, in- 
deed, as seen in distant perspective, 
has so many questions to answer 
that E weiconied, as I sat there, this 
great opportunity of not so much 
driving at an explanafion from a 
mighty Sultan as informing myself 
so that I could make known to my 
people the truth or otherwise of the 
reports which have reached us from 
time to time. 
lf nothing else, Ibn Saud was a 


very patient hearer. I was watch- 


ing every expression of. his face, “I welcome 

every move of his eyes, every muscle | yours,” 

of his hands,’trying to read from/though with great determination in 
unconscious signs what were hisjhis voice, “and if you can make 
thoughts. But -he sat there like a/ known the real truth to those who 
statue. . have not had the good fortune to 


The Kaaba, the Most Sacred Spot iri the Eyes of Moslems, to Which They Turn When They Pray. 
Photos From H. J. Shepstone, London. 


ble men—gave their daughters in 
marriage. for a, consideration -of 
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- HOUDINI WALKS. WITH LITERARY > 


.Chinese Magicians Ply Their Trade 
The. MMustrations on This Page Are From the Houdini Collection. 


’ By HELEN BULLITT LOWRY 


OULD you have magic? 
Would you have the cen- 
turies turned back? It can 


be done in a certain New 
York house.that holds within its 
walls more secrets of magic than did 
ever Cave of Endor:or Temple of 
Egypt or Delphic Oracle or the ar- 
chives of medieval alchemist. And 
this is the house of Houdini, magi< 
clan and exposer of spiritualists. 


In this house Houdini practices an- | 


ether magic—the only branch ‘ of 
Psychic phenomena that he counte- 
nances—the magic of communing 
with the spirits of the past that is 
reserved for those who “collect” the 
books and the engraved portraits 
and the manuscripts and the’ per- 
sonal correspondence of the world’s 
great dead. 

Wherever his specialized interests 
have led him, he 
has plunged into 
the past in search 
of congenial spir- 
its—back into the 
centuries 
when science and 
magic and al. 
chemy and philos- 
ophy were 80 
closely related that 
they hardly knew 
themselves apart. _ 
When you realize 
that he collects 
letters of Robert 
Ingersoll, the ne- 
gator of the fiere- ~ 
after, and of Cag- 
Hostro, most mag- 
nificent and impu- 
dent of eighteenth 
century  spiritual- 
ists, you see how 
wide - flung — yet 
how intrinsically 
logical — is the 
Houdini collection. 

In the house of 
Houdini you may 
hold in your hand 
the famous letter 
written by Robert 
Ingersoll: “I have 
no evidence that 
man lives . again 
* * * no human 
being knows whether there is an- 
other life’—his challenge against es- 
tablished belief and established re- 
ligion. And the spirit of ingersoll is 
invoked. You can see’ the great 
doubter pause. Even the amateur of 
chirography can see-that the letter is 
written in one ink and signed with a 
darker ink. 

Why did he pause? Did he real- 
ize bow far-reaching would be the 
influence of those fated. words on his 
generation? Did the old fathers of 
the Church who inseribed — the 
Aposties’ Creed also pause before 
they dared to commit the world to 





belief in. the life everlasting? Did 
the old Hebrew poet hesitate for an 
‘hour in spiritual darkness over his 
parchment before he hurled his faith 
into an ancient tragic world, “In my 
flesh shall I see God"? The solem- 
nity of man's eternal quest for knowl-| 
edge of the beyond hovers in Hou- 
dini's house like incense. Solem- 
nity—for the reason that the magician 
himself is a reverent believer in the 
Almighty. 
Intrigues of the Necklace 

The house holds lighter, more cyni- 
cal--dramas. Perhaps the most 
famous diamond necklace“of history 
flashes in its fierce’ radiance from 
yellowed letters—the necklace whose 
glittering stones were so fatal to 
Marie Antoinette and her throne. 
This is the necklace of eighteenth 
century intrigues, in which adven- 
turess dared smirch the name of 
royalty, and charilatan served as high 


“|A pretty, quick-witted adventuress 


“The Count of Cagliostro,”. Famous Eigh- 
teenth Century Magician Who Was Tried 
in the Queen’s Necklace Case. 


the Church. A drama of facts so 
intricably woven of . mystery . and 
scandal and jewels and sins and 
political consequences that even 
Dumas’ novel, “The Queen’s Neck- 
lace,” lost in siamowr because he 
tried to 4d the ot 
facts with the imagined events of 
fiction, 

The most distinguished and valu- 
able possession of the Houdini col- 
lectién is the sheaf of original docu- 

ments on this famous case, obtained 
from the French archives a genera- 








tion ago by a “person of political 


priest and conféssor to a Prince of ; 


- Magician Has Rimmaged the World 
For Books,. Letters ‘and Memen- 
tos of Famous People 


to Queen Marie Antdinette, because 
the Cardinal-de Rohan was unable to 
meet the quarterly payments that 
had fallen due, thereby precipitating 
all the trouble, since the Queen 


hadn't heard: of the fatal necklace in 


four years, after she had reluctantly 
‘turnéd ‘her beautiful. royal back on 
its glittering temptation. How the 


‘| @aped Cardinal struts in his fat and 


influence,” and sold years later to 
Houdini by an English dealer. There 
are original -letters of the Countess 
de Lamotte-Valois, an original. letter 
of Cagliostro, signed court reports of 
the case as it was tried. A letter 
from the Governor of the Bastile re- 
garding Cagliostro’s imprisonment is 
in the collection, one from the Chief 
of Police, ietters from the advocates 
of ali the prisoners: : 

Hold the ietters in your hand, give 
your fancy wings, and suddenly. the 
room, piled so high with great stacks 
of books -that the windows almost 
are obscured; vanishes into unreality. 
It is the. stage of the eighteenth-cen- 
tury court that ‘the eye beholds— 
that exquisite stage of royalty that 
was “the last word of a thousand 
years—the fine flower of Burope's 
slow civility.” It is the original cast 
of characters who again play their 
roles, 


She Sold Beauty Lotions 

Jeanne Lamotte-Valovis; so to speak, 
is present, her charming little per- 
son decked out, if you please, in the 
fashionable creations of the Queen's 
own modiste, because the unscrupu- | 
lous minx had managed to spread the 
lie. that she was a Toyal boudoir con- 
fidante, so that the merchants of the 
court. competed to give her credit. 


she was, descended from an illegiti- 
mate branch of the Valois family— 
@ woman who must live by her wits, 
and who.wormed her way into the, 
court boudoirs by selling the beauty 
lotions of Cagliostro, then the rage 
at court. 

Or, try holding in -your hand the 
one and only contemporary duplicate 
of the “bill”: for the diamond neck- 
lace, -which the jeweler kept in his 


his .pomp and his. vanity and his 
peallibitity ‘Gut of Che otainet om Goon 
menth fen 

Little wonder that Jeanne Lamotte 
was able to size up his weaknesses 
when the stupendous idea came to 


Ther of stealing the necklace worth 


$500,000.. Her: plan was to convince 
the Cardinal that he-was buying the 
necklace for the Queen. Did she 
not know that he was a disappointed 
man, for ali his princely position, 
because he visualized himself as a 
Mazarin or a Richelieu wielding po- 
litical power, and that could never be 
because he had made an implacable 
enemy of the Queen’s mother in 
Vienna? ‘ 

The Cardinal would pay any price 


And did the Lamotte not know that 
the Cardinal de Rohan -was particu- 
larly gullible? ‘He was.a disciple and 
devotee of the mysterious Count 
Cagliostro, “Grand Cophta” of the 
Cult of Mysticism and Spiritualism 
and Perpétual Youth, which was the 
only religion taken sériously Mm west 
illusioned court circles. 


One-of the 
Earliest 
Works of 
Magic. The 
Frontispiece 

a ee 
“Hocus Pocus” 
1635. 





files when he sent the original bill 








Or hold in your hand the lettér of 
Cagliostro “himself, -which ~ he. ad- 
dressed to the. French nation in his 
best “Arabian. Nights manner, de- 
claiming his -innocence. : Cagliostro, 
adventurer and. necromancer, who 


Claimed to have lived a thousand 
years: and who was to live another 
thousand in history because of his 
contact with “L’ Affair. du Collier’ 
in which he, in truth, played only = 
minor role. 


_ Mystery Is° Unsolved 


It. was throngh Houdini’s interest 
tm Cagliostro that. he became ab- 
sorbed in the intrigues of the -neck- 
lace. Now, look into the:pretty, child- 
like eyes of Serephinia, wife .of 
“Count” “Cagtiostro, as. they stare 
languishingly “out of the rare and 
valuable engraving that Houdini con- 
siderg oe of the choicest gems of his 
solection. Was she or was she not 


i the “Olivia” who masqueraded as the 
to regain Marie Antoinette’s.. favor. 


Queen in the garden, who stood be- 
fore ‘the Cardinal for the one minute 
of “the” promised rendezvous, co 

vineed hin that she was proud Marie 
Antoinette, gave him arose and 
promised him -forgiveness, Jeft him 
pulsating with joy and ready to buy 
the nécklace? That mystery; like so 
much of the intrigue of the diamond 


4ouble-crossing everybody elise, is 
still unsolved. : 
Perhaps, though, the most signifi- 
cant section. of Houdini’s Queen's 
Necklace Collection is the personal 
correspondence between various court 
persons of political importance. It is” 
as if one overheard a whispered con- 
versation that occurred one hundred 
and thirty-five years ago.- One hears 
how the hatred against the King and 
the Queen grows day by day as the 
nine months of the frial of the La- 
motte and the Cardinal and Caglios- 
tro roll portentously ‘on. . One im- 
agines thé cries of the fishwives who 
believe, in spite of:the evidence, that 
the Queen has purchased diamonds 
while their children. want bread ‘the 
fishwives who are ‘to become present- 
ly the Furies of the Revolution. 
~ Here you have the reputation of a 





( Continued on Page 22) 
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_ theory. is that -in 





By WALTER By. HAYWARD 
NOTHER West Indian hurri- 
cane has put its mark upon 
“a cweather récord ‘that . goes 


back to‘the fifteenth ¢entury, | 
when Eurove's roystering adventur- }- 


ers invaded the Caribbean Sea and 
made the acquaintance of this king 
of storms. The Carib Indian called 
it huracan. He kmew it ‘well. It 
‘was part of his life; often enough 
it sent him to another - hunting 
ground. The Carib has almost dis- 
appeared, but the word huracan, 
somewhat modified; is his legacy to 


in the heart of men. ~ 
An old West ‘Indian adage, apropos 

of hurricanes, runs: 
Jéne, too soon, 
“Wabasts come tt 
A st, come tt — 
September, remember, 
October, all over. 





‘These ‘aré: the hurricane months, 
although the storm 
sometimes appears 
in November... Last- 
year, oddly 
enough, there were 
no hurricanes, 
although three 
storms occurred 
that may find their 
way into the hur- 
ricane _ classifica ~ 
tion; this —-year. 
the season opened 
with a storm 
that developed 
on. July 22 off 
Martinique, . swept. 
past Porto Rico, 
-¢rossed Santo Do- 
mingo, devastated 
Nassau; the capt- 
tal of the Baha- 
mas, broke - over 
the. East Florida’ 
coast and ended its, 
courge inland near. 
Mem phis,.after 
nine.days of de-~ 
struction. It trav- 
eled 2,000 miles at 
the rate of about 
220 miles a day. 

This particular 
tropical storm -be- 
haved in the nor- 
mal-. manner, for 
the habits of hur- 
ricanes are fixed 
~and well known to 
metedf ol ogists. 
Science, however, 
has still to discov- 
er how the hurri- 
cane. originates, 
Perhaps. the best 


some restricted 
area, just south of 

the limits of the 

northeast trade 

winds, a mass of 

air becomes warmer and more moist 
that that of the surrounding region. 
The buoyancy thus attained causes 
the central mass to rise, starting a 
vertical circulation. Eventually the 
rising gir reaches~a level of suffi- 
cient cold'to change its water vapor 
to water droplets. _ The conversion 
thus effected produces “heat of con- 
densation.” 

If the rising air mass is. small a 
thunderstorm is “formed, but if the 
development ts of sufficient magni- 
tude @ hurricane may be~in,jts in- 
ception. -The heat liberated estab- 
lishes relatively high temperatures 
in the rising mase accelerating the 
circulation and the rate of condensa- 
‘tion. This recurring process is prob- 
ably the modus“operandi by which 
the hurricane maintains itself. 

The storm revolves in the. opposite 
direction to the hands of a clock and 
at the same time progresses along a 
course that is determined by anti- 


cyciones—the high pressure areas of |. 


the weather map. 

The centre of the hurricane is a 
partial vacuum perhaps twenty miles 
wide. Rotating around this core is 
the storm area with a radius of 300 
or 400 miles. .Here are wind, rain; a 
violent. confused sea and perhaps 


thunder and lightuing—all of the 
shrieking weather devils concen- 
trated in one saturnalia of frenzy. 

Fortunately, the ‘hurricane gives 
due warning of its approaca. A fall- 
ing barometer accompanied by the 
plumed and feathery cirrus clouds 
and lurid- sunsets convey their mean- 
ing to ‘the islanders of the West 
Indies, Their first business {s to 
moor their boats and ships in shel- 
tered bays; then they retire to their 
houses and batten. doors and win- 
dows. <Airéady the little red - ants 
‘that make such a nuisance of them- 
selves in warm climates have hidden 
themselves; as ‘Wise ‘little “insects 
should do under the circumstances. 





Somewhere “in their. tiny. bodies is 





“WEST INDIES FEAR THE MAD 


Season of Destructive Tropical Storms Begins — Their | 
~ Habits Are Known but Not How — Originate 


ing, and oné feels that ‘hie little 
world -is slowly beltig demolished. 

After twelve -hours or more the 
supreme. moment of the hurricane 
comes. Without ‘warning the wind 
ceases. A dead calm énsues, and 
puny man lives for five minutes, or 
maybe twenty-five, in a vacuum— 
the dead-centre of the storm. Then; 
as suddenly, the wind bursts anew 
from. another quarter. It is the hur- 


and ali that is left_or the hurricane 
is the- rumble of thé surf on the 





their battens and crawi out of their. 
houses to view the wreckage. They 


r - 


‘onhen develop eltiier over the wantéch 
third of the Caribbean Sea orto the 
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The Thunder of the Relentless Sea Is Part-of the Hurricane’s Clamor. 


concealed. a barometer that. is’ as 
serviceable as the man-made device. 

The, clouds bank up, grow dark 
and menacing; the rain begins and 
the wind -pipes up. A few hours 
pass and the hurricane is raging. 
What is it ‘like, this revolving, on- 
rushing storm? One may quote Wil- 
liam Strachey, who ran into a hurri- 
cane aboard the Sea-Venture in July, 
1608, and to whose narrative Shake- 
speare, his contemporary, may have 
turned when he wrote “The Temp- 
est.” . 

Elemental Discord 


“Winds and.seas were as. mad as 
fury and rage cbuld make them,” 
wrote Strachy. “Our clamors were 
drowned in the winds and the winds 
in thunder. The sea swelled above 
the clouds ‘and gave battle “unto 
heaven. It could not be said to-rain: 
the waters like whole rivers did 
flood the air.” 

“A good description, although thun- 
der. does. not - always accompany. a 
hurricané,- It is the sustained thun- 
rder of the wind, combined with the 
thunder of the sea, that leaves a 
definite impression upon one who 
has witnessed a hurricane on’ a 
small island—that and the sense of 





helpless fear in the face of elemental 
discord. For the clamor is terrify- 


Photo by Bwing Galloway. 


know what they will find, for they 
have been through it before. Crops 
are flattened, every bit of foliage is 
blighted and. -blackened ‘by — salt 
spray, as if a fire had passed over 
the land; buildings are gone, boats 
are smashed. There is nothing to 
do but count the losges and begin 
over again. 

Yet the hurricane-has its compen- 
sations, It destroys the things that 
man. contrives, but it casts out many 
things that nature deems worthless. 
Tt is: nature's rude yet effective 
method of pruning. Presently gentile 
rains come to wash away the. salt 
crust from the plants: Life that 
has been revives_ quickly 
and there follows a glorious growth 
--the tender green of young shoots, 
And the wise little ants come out} 
of their holes, the birds rebuild their 
nests, and tropical insects hum in 
the sunlight. Only man is.sad;. but 
he hopes for better luck in-the next 
hurricane season. 

Perhaps next year’s series of 
Storms will pass him by. At any 
rate, hurricanes do not concentrate 
their attention upon the same islands 
every year, since their early ‘course 
is dependent to some extent upon 





thefr point of origin, which Varies 


Coast. It .must: recurve, as the 
weather men call the movement: 
that is, change its course. Normally 
it should make a right turn and travel 
from west to east—in other words, 
reverse its direction. But it does not 
always reverse, because it is sub- 
‘Ject to outside influences—perhaps 
thousands of miles away. 
Along Least Resistance 

Some hurricanes, like the recent 
storm, recurve westward, striking the 
Florida or Georgia coast; others are 
diverted up the coast between Cape 
Hatteras and Bermuda; still others 
pass northeastward to the vicinity 
of Bermuda or strike to the eastward 
of that island. The course, In every 
case, follows the path .of least re- 
sistance. Whi this is ex- 
plained in’ a bulletin of the United 
States Weather Bureau, which says: 
“The fact that the great majority 
of the West Indian hurricanes during 
the warty part of the storm season 
recurve further to the west is due 
solely $0 the infrequency thei of 





with each storm... Asa rule hurri- 


from the region of the Azores, west- 


- 


troughs of low pressure east of the. 





ress. at the same 


age heing about 


fle more than 12 


locity. of from 
eighty to a hun- 
dred miles. 

Having _ studied 
the habits of hur- , 


weather condi- 
tions, the Weather 
Bureau Set out to 
r find a way to cir- 
cumvent them. It had _indifferent 
success until radio expanded the sys- 
tem of gathering and broadcasting 
weather reports. Now, with numer- 
ous reports from shipmasters, in ad- 
dition to those from land stations in 
the West Indies, the bureau is suf- 
ficiently informed to plot the course 
of a hurricane soon after it develops 
in the Caritbean. 


the danger. Only two or three large 
vessels were caught by the recent 
largely because they 

the radio signals from Wash- 

+ But the: Weather Bureau is unable 
to warn the little trader who car- 
ries passengers and freight between 
the islands, as his ancestors have 
Gone for generations, without the 
benefit of radio. In his small sladp 
or schooner he must take the hur- 
Ticane where he finds it; and: how- 
ever weatherwise he may bé it fre. 
quently finds lim far from shore. 
If the. wind were his only enemy he 


‘}might come through; but it is the 


relentiess sea that smashes his boat ~ 
and drowns her captain and crew, 
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ALL ROADS LEAD TO ineaee SORBONNE 


_ Students From America and All Coun- 
tries of Europe Fill the Halls of - 
’ . "This Famous University 


The Court of Honor of the Sorbonne. 


By JOHN FANBROOK 
Paris. 
8S you come out of the Métro 
station Odéon and cut through 
the Rue Ecole de Médicine to 
the Rue des Ecoles, you see 
a massive building of gray stone. It 
is the Sorbonne, centre of learning 
in France, where hundreds of Amer- 
icans, men.and women from 16 to 
60, are at work, in company with 
students from eévery country in 
Europe. 

You: may have expected to find 
moss-hung walls, spires and towers, 
even a moat or a dungeon. On the 
contrary the Sorbonne impresses you 
as being distinctly modern. This is 
due to the fact that between 1885 
and 1900 it was almost entirely 
rebuilt. “ 

At first. you are uware only of huge 
columns and cornices, doorways and 
tall windows. Then, across the top 
of the facade, France unmistakably 
speaks out, with -allegorical statues 
of chemistry, natural history, phys- 
ics, mathematics, history, geogra- 
phy, philosophy and archaeology. 
Around the right corner are the sci- 
ences; round the left, letters. There 
_ yous have properly French. art 6n 
parade. It is eternal, itrepressible. 
Your eye takes in the whole’ front 
again, and you -Are conscious that 
you: have achieved the academic 
frame of mind. 

Breadth From the Alien 

Some American authorities, nota- 
bly Professor Copeland of Harvard, 
decry thé value of an Oxford or & 
Cambridge year for thé young Afier- 
ican graduate, feconimending in- 
“stead a year at 4 Fretich univetaity. 
They say that one ought to unéergo 
the broadening that un alien: civiliza- 
tion ifiposes: ‘This advice depends 
upon’. eases: Afi Ametican stident 
often needs jess broadening than 
deepening: If he quite appreciates 


the meaning of the Anglo-Saxon race 
to the world—its traditions, its stand- 
ards, the mettle of its pasture—he 
may well browse upon the Continent. 
if, on the other hand, through mixed 
associations he has grown lukewarm 
in understanding the nature of his 
forefathers, a year in Britain will 
infuse him with a sense of all that 
is noblest in the American character. 


vember, in March, or in July when 
the vacation course gets under way. 
Any one attempting the study of 
Romance languages as his life work 
will. naturally -gravitate to Francé, 


know Paris, old and new. The doors 
of the Sorbonne are. open wide, and 
foreigners. are welcomed with  én- 
thusiasm. 

Ags you walk down the marble cor- 
ridor called the Salle des Pas Perdus, 
extending acrogs. the front of the 


~ .| Sorbonne, you see two statues, co- 


But there is no overwhelming rea- 
son why an American student abroad 
should not combine the two. The 
follege year in Oxford, for exdmple, 
is only twenty-four weeks, and, 
moreover, one is not required to be 


in residence necessarily through con- 


secutive terms. You may enroll in 
the Sorbonne at any time, though it 
fs more convenient to begin in No- 


a confidential ¢ 2 i 
Civilization for 400 Francs .. 
Upon_inquiry at the Bureau of In- 


@ college degree or not. It is recom: 
mended merely that you havea fair 


tion of what they. want to do than 


a vague feeling that they would like | 
‘think they would 


also, allegorical figures of Greece 
and Rome. Across the front, over 
the lecture platform, extends a huge 


“Apollo and the Muses Assembled on 
the Heights of the Ideal Working 
with Love to Explain Their Dreams.” 
The lecturers in the Sorbonne are - 
virile and dynamic speakers. They 
do not hurry, but neither do they 
pause, nor fumble about with notes. 
Up from the provincial universities 
they have fought their vay to dis- 
tinction, very seldom reaching a pro- 


Last Spring there were represented 
‘m this course sixteen nationalities. 
Of all these, as Caesar might say, 


the course for foreigners on 
the examination for the diploma, 


Boulevard Studies 
“In the provincial universities 1 
study. more,” he 
said, “but in Paris they like the the- 


{atres and the boulevards.” 


-| school girls, 


swept into this course to keep them 
quiet. 
"Nou go through the Galerie Rich- 
elieu_to the AmphithéAtre Richelieu, 
the largest room used by the Faculty 
of ‘Letters, and the scene of the 
morning lectures in the course -on 
French Civilization. The room. is 
semicircular; without windows, but 
with a great oval skylight. Up be-- 
hind the last tier of seats is a statue 
of Richelicu. In 1429 he transformed 
the Sorbonne, which for four cen- 
turies_had been a humble college of 
theology, into a great university. 
Niches in the arcs to right and 
left of the Cardinal hold sculpture 





a 





The Grand Amphitheatre of the Sorbonne. 
Mlustrations by Courtesy of the Avery Architectural LAbrary, Columbia LAbrary. 


Wives,” widows, college girls, 
mothers shepherding 
daughters—the women vastly out- 
number the men, who are either new 
A. B.'s taking a year abroad before 
getting to work or undergraduates 
from American universities. Among 
the women a notable delegation ‘is 
the Smith College group, spending 
the junior year at the Sorbonne in- 
stead of at Northampton. This 
scheme is now a regular alternative 
offered at Smith for those girls who 
can qualify in French and who pre- 
fer a year of foreign study. 

If you drop into the AmphithéAtre 
Richelieu at-11 o’clock you may hear 
Professor Gustave ave Reynier, perhaps 


( Continued on 1 Page_22) 




















DESIGNERS OF. ‘LAMPS SEEK 


BEAUTY AND SIMPLICITY 


Old Patterns Have Been Utilized With Much Ingenuity— 
ce Silhouette Portraiture Has Modern Devotees 


household furnishings 
show so much diversity of de- 

. sign as table and stand lamps. 
Motifs are derived from every 

age and many countries. The use 
“of vases, pottery bowls and statu- 
ettes of jade for bases-foreign to 
lamp forms of the past—augments 
the variety. In the tall lamps 
the slender metal standard is made 
Co- 

ric 


A realization of the importance 


including walt lights, table lamps and 
stand lamps, are not considered too 








head ‘of ‘Columbia and her guardian 
eagle. 

An thet areauinaritnindnanenc 
able for lamps, care must be taken 


_ Not only the daylight effect of the 





isote mnie be commun: tek Me s- 


called a “shade” until the name 





Silhouettes Ada a Touch of Distinction and Human Interest to Rooms. 


many. Tits demand for many 
lights stimulated lamp makers to 
increase and improve designs for 
portable electric lamps. 


Metals utilized are cosmopolitan in 


variety; they include bowls of 
Dutch pewter, Russian brass, French 


tole’ (painted and enameled tin) and |- 


Chinese bronze of ancient design. 
Modern designs in brass or -wrotght 
iron ‘show the influence -of Spanish 
and Italian. metal art. 

Medieval Inheritance. 


Some of the wrought iron bridge | 
lamps of today are direct descen- 


dants of the simple standing rod car- 
rying a bar for holding candles that 
supplied the first light, not only in 
Colonial but in medieval days. Long 
before whale oil was used here in 
lamps the village blacksmith ham- 
mered out ‘these slender and often 
beautiful stands. This type of stand 
light was a rod of iron supported by 
three curving legs welded to its base. 


The bar holding two candles was ad- | 


justable as to height. Today wrought 
iron examples of this simple and 
primitive type have electric candles 
instead of tallow ones, but otherwise 
they are duplicates. ° 
Other forms of early stand lamps 
spring from the ecclesiastical .torch- 
ére of Burope and carry more deco- 
ration than the early American ones. 
Instead. . of the uncompromising 
straightness of the candle bar they 
have curving branches for the candle 
iights and more art is applied to the 
wrought fron in the standard and to 


-the--eurves: of the -three -supperting-}4n-hammered. wrought-iron . makes} 


mor 


Torchéres wrought in iron by men 
like Brandt and. Yellin may be pur- 
chased by those who demand indi- 
vidual pieces> Bridge lamps in less 
elaborate patterns but suggestive of 
the best in the past may be found in 
smart shops.- The recent interest in 


gested by one -stand lainp which in- 
corporates in. its. pattern ‘the ail- 





the Norse voyager to America is sug- ; 





Colonial Lines Now Enter Into Office Desks. A Wainut Desk With ‘Antique Brass Knobs. 


pearance should be studied when 
lighted. and under artificial light. 
Often a lamp witha warm glow of 
color will offset the use of cold colors 
such as blues, purples and lavenders 
in room decoration. 


but the making of it has been re- 
vived by artists with scissors and 





in this old-fashioned: form with start- 


& more faithful portrait could be ob- 
tained by this sensitive outline than 
by. any other means. August Exiou- 
art, the famous French ‘cutter of 
silhouettes, had his subjects walk 
around the room as he worked and 
was thus enabled to cut a kind of 
composite view of them which in an 
eee ne nies Anas kemealy at 
& subject's characteristics. 

Of the makers. of silhouettes in 
America, Edouart.is easily the dean, 





Doth hecause of his skill.and the 





amount of work done by him. Edou-| 


‘A Teble Lamp With Metal Base Reflects the Present Vogue 
for Wrought Metal Furnishings. 


art wag born and lived his early life 


in France but it was in England that 

he developed his entirely self-taught 

time of his visit 
had 


i 
F 


houette may be seen at the Jumel 
Mansion, August Belmont. Daniel 
Webster, Henry Clay and others had 
him cut their likenesses in silhouette. 
Almost all of Edouart’s silhouettes 
show the full length figure, He felt 
that the hody as well as the head 
showed the character of a person. 


In many cases the cut-out paper fig- - 


ure was placed against a penciled 
background suggestive of the inter- 
ests or home life of the subject. But 
Héouart looked with scorn on those 


However, one often ‘finds portraita 


ee ee ees 


hair or jewels. 


anid Masals: tui: 
Not. alt silhouette artists in Amer- 


ica. signed their. work, but. Bdouart _. 


invariably did.. Most’ of the Ameri- 
can silhouette makers cut only por- 
trait busts. “Many of these are quaint, 
beautiful and full of character. 
Charles Wilson Peale, the Philadel- 
phia painter, Samuel Powell, Wil- 


‘}iiams, Bache and -King were a few of 


the si artists whose work 
now decdrates the walls of twentieth 


century. American homes. Another 


early artist was a woman, Patience 
‘Wright, who did most of her work 
in London. 

‘ Silhouettes are made today in the 
simple manner of most of the Ameri- 
can examples and also strike for the 
complicated backgrounds and per- 
spective developed in Europe. One 
may bave delightful full length por- 
traits done or entire family groups 
inclading pet dogs and cats cut from 
black paper. Frames of the olden 
style are obtainable, and within them 
these latest silhouettes find their 
Place on walls with much the same 
Aecorative. charm as did their early 


Mteresting note in almost any deco- 





( Continued on Page 18) 








OLD ANNAPOLIS IS OUR GEORGIAN JEWEL 


Historic City on the Severn Has Many Beautiful Examples of This Red Brick Type of Dwelling; 
_ Which: Has Lost None of. Its British Dignity and Charm in the American Acneaier 


the middie of the ninéteenth century, 
In 1845 the historian George -Ban- 


crowded its coffee house and flut- 
tered the hearts of its belles.  Per- 
haps Academy hops .are not. quite 
the same thing as the grand bell or 
rout where you met, the’ Marquis of 
Lafayette and possibly even. danced 
with General Washington. But uni- 
forms are still uniforms. 


Washington's Visits, 


Indeed,. Annapolis. was a favorite 
regqrt of General. Washington long 
before the great and solemn occasion 
when in the old Senate chamber of 
the State House—which hadn’t then 
its. surmounting lovely. slender tan- 


m-Chief ‘of the 
which had. just won our  indepen- 
dence. As Colonel Washington, very 
busy with lands and Indian wars, he 
had nevertheless been a frequent 
visitor at the Maryland capital, when 
the races were on-and when it was 
the season at the Annapolis theatre. 
Washington's meticulous “diaries 
show that he dined: in many of the 
old W6uses that still stand in the 
streets. that, stilt hold their English 
names—as Duke of Gloucester Street, 
King George Street,--Prince -George 
Street, not to omit Cornhill and 
Figet. You fhay even learn exactly 


“| how much: he lost on the races. 


Hall and Stairway in the Chase House, Showing a Little of the Fine Ovaled Palladian Window 


By H, I. BROCK 

NNAPOLIS is unique among 
American cities as a settle- 
ment of Puritans in a, Cath- 
olic colony which found itself 
about the time of the Revolution the 
aristocratic centre of the social life 
of the Chesapeake Bay country—in- 
cluding Virginia and Maryland—and 
came to be described by Huropean 
travelers just after. the war as the 
Bath of America. As a centre of 
wealth and fashion in an age of 
space and dignity addicted to the 
grand manner, the little city on the 
Severn was provided- with an archil- 

tectural dress to match. 


The Marylanders who enjoyed -the 
especial patronage of the Barons of 
Baltimore, Lords Proprietary of the 
province, were often exceedingly 
rich. They tended to large ideas, So 
it came about that the scale on 
which they built their town houses 
surpassed that of the prosperous 
merchants of New York and. Phila- 
delphia. 


History's Castadtens: 

As to the architects of these fine 
town houses in my Lord Baltimore’s 
‘piantation—so largely devoted to the 
raising of tobacco—history says little 
and tradition supplies nothing that 
can adequately repair history’s omis- 
sions, But it was the age when. edu- 
cated gentlemen were often their own 
architects—when the great books of 
Palladio and Wren might be found 
on the tables of rich provincials who 
had been educated in England, And 
the architecture is of the solid red 
brick Georgian type, with nothing 
withdrawn of its dignity and propor- 
tion in adapating it to American use, 

Indeed, the best of the houses in 
Annapolis seem to this writer .the 
very best examples of American 
Georgian ‘that are to be found any- 
where in any group of our dwelling 
houses, though there are fsolated ex- 
amples asa fine—say, Westover, on 


on the Landing. 


the James, in Virginia. Whoever 
the architects were,’ whether gentle- 
men connoisseurs “or professionals 
from the old country whose plans 
were imported, they knew their busi- 
ness, And the bujlders whe executed 
the architects’ plans knew their 
business: The result is that the stu- 
dent of the older Amer- 
ican manner of build- 
ing—the manner inherit- 
ed direct from England 
—can find no better col- 
lection. of material for 
his purpose than exists 
in the little tuwn- which 
most people think of 
principally as the plate — 
from which the midship- 
men’s football squad 
comes ~to. the annual 
Army and Navy game. 
The houses of Annapolis 
are equally weil -worth 
study, whether the pur- 
pose is to copy the good 
old stuff or to find basic 
material for the develop- 
mept of something new 
out of the-old. Which is 
the reason for this arti- 
cle. It can be written, 
simply because Annapo- 
lis has: been so little 
changed in. a _hundred 
and fifty years that a 
sufficient . number of 
houses remain concrete 
evidence of the gracious - 
setting for. every-day life 
to which this little pro- 
vincial capital aspired— - 
and in an amazing de- 
gree athieved. 
If the town was once 
the capital of fashion in 
America, if. for a while 
it-was even the capital of 
the whole country (oust- 
ing Philadelphia from 


the place of honor), it very soon re- 
tired to the sufficient. but quiet dig- 
nity of remaining the capital of the 
State of Maryland. The. tide of 
change flowéd past it, the hasty 
makeshifts of expansion spared to 
rebuild it: If it hardly grew at all, 
it was preserved almost intact up to 


That, by the way, was considerably. 
less than was dropped by his scape- 
grace young. stepson, John . Parke 
Custis, who was temporarily residing 
in Annapolis with his tutor, the rec- 
tor.of St. Anne’s,-and giving tlie 
serious husband of his mother, obvi- 
ous anxisty. Washington came over 
from Mount Vernon by ferry and 
horseback, 

Colonel Washington was already a 
very important. personage. Among 
those with whom he dined would be 
Gcvernor Horatio Sharpe, 


‘of Independence,’ and 


whose | of 


‘sword is still err in a mansion 
built by a signer of the Declaration 
Sir - Robert 
Eden, who was the last of Lord Sal- 
timore’s ‘Goverriors before.the prov- 
inte became a sovereign State, © 
At-least six of the fine gentlemen 
of ‘Annapolis at this time sported a 
coach-and-four, and it is said that 
the races at Upper Marlborough not 
unconimonly assembled as many as 
fifty coaches with four’ ar six horses 
each, Spacious days! ~ Good: -wine 
was lavishly provided and the punch 
flowed so freely that certain Com- 
missioners from Virginia were on one 
official décasion ‘so’ overcomé “that 
two of them ‘felt into: Spa Créek; to 
which the gardens of several df the 
hospitable houses descended in agree- 
able terraces. of flowers. and green- 
sward, with -hedges and shrubbery 
and fountains. So the Marylanders 
tell it. ; 
‘: At all events, just such a garden 
descended to the bay from tiie holise 
of the reputed ‘richest man in all 
America in that day—Charles Carroll 
of Carreliton, educated at Paris, 
Rheims and St, Omer, legally imbued 
in the Temple of London, and not 
least conspicuous signer of the Dec- 
laration. Carroliton House — stili 
stands, a severely plain Georgian pile, 
with the great chimneys so charac- 
teristic, of Annapolis, with. dormer 
windows, and the terraces ‘still. de- 
seending greenly.to the water. It is 
shut off from Duke of Gloucester 
Street by the Church of St. Mary and 
the buildings: of. the monastery. of 
which ‘Carroliton House is now a 
part, = 


Devotional Walks. 


If. you get inside you will see the 
good fathers pacing about ~ the 
grounds at their devotions in. the 
very, paths where. perliaps, the ex- 
cellent Squire—who was himself a 
good . Catholic—used to. walk. And 
from the garden behind the church 
you may see another of the old 
houséa, where the Sisters of Notre 
Dame now have their nufinery. It is 
a@ fine square house of gray. brick, 
with its garden, which likewise de- 
scends toward the water. Dr, Upton 
Scott, coming over as physician to 
Governor Sharpe, built it in 1760, 
when he married Blizabeth, daughter 
John Ross, a man who had the 


Chase House, Built in 1769 by Samuel Chase, Signer of the: Declaration of Independence. 
The Photos Ilustrating This Articole Are Copyrighted by H. H: Pickering. 
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happiness to be Register of the Land 


lucrative émployment. 


mansion, that of Samuel Chase, later 
to be described. : 

ft was another offictal of the Mary- 
land Land Office—one Thomas Jen- 
nings, clerk—who built another of 
the finest of the houses im the eigh- 


‘teenth century town. This house 


ftill stands at the corner’ of Prince 
George and East Streets very much 
as it was when it was built for Jen- 


a 


nings’s daughter, Julianna, when she} 


was married to Colonel James Brice 
in 17465, 


The Brice: House 


Coming out of the gate of the 
Naval Academy grotnds upon King 
George Street, you may see the gable 
end and towering chimneys looming 
over a wall and closing the vista of a 
crooked. little court. Taking a sharp 
turn out of that court, past a funny 
wooden firehouse where lurks ah en- 
gine called Water Witch, you come 
around to the East Street facade of 
the mansion. What confronts you is 
a big square of brick, in the centre 
rising -two stories above the base- 
ment, with a steep roof and huge 
twin chimneys at either end. Joined 
on to each end is a T-shaped wing, 
one story and a dormer high, the 
gable of the T facing the street. Thus 
the shallow front yard, set behind a 
wall upon a terrace, is a court. en- 
cloned on three sides. All is of red 
brick: The plain front. door of the 
main building is approached bya 


the other side of the hall from the 
drawing room is the library, and in a 
closet in the library is—or was—a se- 
cret stair which used to cominuni- 
cate with the room above, and enable 
&n owner who suffered cruelly from 
insomnia to seek solace in his books 
without disturbing the rest of the 
household.. There is a story that this 
owner died—or was murdered—in this 


} 
| 


=] 
y | hee 


of the Harwood House, Built in the Year of the 


mere Wooden’ platform, and all the 
windows arée plain and square, ex- 
cept a very ornate triple window 
above the big plain door. This and 
‘the carved cornice are the outstand- 
ing exterior ornaments. : 

But inside. the woodwork of the 
drawing room ts elaborately carved, 
and there is a spacious square hall 
with a tine simple stairway. Look- 
ing out. through wide-.windows to- 
ward the garden that used to run 
down to water somewhere. ‘is a great 
diifing room with more carving. On 


library, anid i was told by a man who 
had lived in the hotise that his ghost 
still walked thete. 

From that room a short stairway 
descends to the level of the wing on 
that side, which has its own entrance 
‘and has. now been turned into a 
couple of apartments. The room re- 
puted to be haunted is vefy finely 
“proportioned; with an admirable 
chimneypiece and interesting carved 
woodwork. There, even in this dec- 
ade after the war that-was to end 
War, I who write this was privileged 


Tea 


to drink tea served_upon silver thdt 
might have belonged to Julianna 
Brice herseif.. The old mahogany 
doors with their L,strap hinges were 
not the only pieces of old mahogany 
that. shone in the light that came 
through the tree-shaded windows, 
and the lady who served the tea wore 
a high Spanish comb that subtracted 


Stamp Act Tea Parties. . 


nothing of dignity from the gracious 
scene. . 

The ghost was mefitiotied but did 
not personally intrude. As becamé 
some time. cosmopolitan Annapolis— 
accustomed to have .its young meh 





The Brice. House, Built in 1745. 


with votive offerings that is labeled 
Notre Dame -des Hirondelles—Our 
Lady of the Swaliows—and the mun- 
dane delights of luncheon at the Pa- 
vilion Henri Quatre, where (someé- 
body said) Louis XIV.was born. 
This conversation merely confirmed 
the eighteenth century impression of 
the house and the town. There is a 
square in Annapolis down by the 
water, where Church’ Street—which 
is Main Street—comes down from the 
Circle about St. Anne’s and Cornhill 
comes down from the Circle about 
the State House. That square, with 
its market and the old houses around 
it and the basin with the 
boats, is so like a square in a 








and he was so little of a practical 
Bolshevist that he built a great, dig- 
nified four-square house, three fu!l 
stories high, besides the -basement, 
which contained a wine cellar with a 
barrel vault of brick running the full 
depth of the house. The four-square 
structure is surmounted by a steep 
roof and great lofty chimneys like 
walls, so. that the effect is aimost 
that of a centra) tower. : 
A Governor's House 
Chase’s anibition over- 
reached itself—most likely he never 
lived in the house. At all events, he 
sold it in 1771 for £504 to Edward 









































































































‘MODERN LAMPS 





HAVE BEAUTY: 


sjitbw ‘oad aie” a-ha 
ly. formal one. Framed in the tra- 
ditional black, or in a gold frame 
with a black mat or black painted 


“shades” of yesterday.or today. sup~_ 


ply & note of human: interest to the 
Gecoration of a room. 

*,¢ j 

URNITURE and decorations in 

period style for the private 


offices of business and profes-|- 


sional men are no lenger the ex- 
ception. Appreciation of good fur- 
niture in the home has overflowed 
into the office. Decorators are now 
called upon to equip a private office 
from the desk in Sheraton, Empire 
or other style to window draperies | 
and rugs for the floor. 

Rooms reflecting the personality of 


the owner. are. developed by the} 


decorator with as much care as if 
he were arranging milady's boudoir. 
A lawyer recently wanted his office 
to have something of the air of the 
great age of English jurists that 
Blackstone exemplified—an age of 
which he was extremely fond. So 
an effect of an English barrister’s 
office of the 1760's was obtained 
with mahogany desks and chairs and 
bookcases in the. Adam style. An 
almost austere air was given to the 
room by heavy, dignified drapes at 
the windows; and a picturesque note 
was supplied by an ancieht map on 
the wall and a desk set of Georgian 
silver. 

A successful business woman, in 
remodeling her office, wished to con- 
vey something of her personality in 
the furnishings. Colonial furniture 
with the light touch of Heppelwhite 
seemed to fit in here. The window 
hangings were made of printed linen 
in bright- colors, and the chairs, in+ 
stead of having the conventional 
jeather, were covered with attractive 
brocade. In place of the usual side 
table a console table and mirror 
were used, with a fine candelabra in 
dull silver to complete the ensemble. 


Harmony Demanded 

Entire suites may be obtained in 
period designs in. order that the 
desks, chairs, bookcases, side table, 
éavenport and other appurtenances of 
an up-to-date office may harmonize 
in their general effect of leather and 
wood. Special designs are some- 
times demanded as well as special 
color schemes of the leather uphol- 
stery, which may be had in fine 


.- tomes of browns, greens and blues. 


This greater interest in office furni- 
ture has developed desks and chairs 


that are as well made as many & 


cherished piece that now adorns a 
living room or library. : 
For the well furnished office there 
are many accessories, such as @& 
humidor, a telephone table, a ward- 
robe and a clothes tree. Rugs and 
pictures are important, and -their 


Quality and design show as well as 


anything in the room the character 
of the occupant. Desk appointments 
are now given much thought and 
marble and bronze desk sets are 
selected to harmonize with the rest 
of the room. 



























































of the Spring, retains that atmos- 
phere of mysticism that once. per- 
vaded the place. Here, as in 
Lourdes, people come seeking relief 
from pain and despair. Pilgrims 
take away with them bottles full of 
sacred water. 

The Chapel of the Hill was built 
where Juan Diego once lived. The 
cabin ‘of. the famous Indian, whose 
statue in marble adorns the interior 
of the cathedral, has been preserved 
as it was when he left it to enter 
holy orders. 

On Dec. 12 enormous crowds flock 
te church. .From early morning the} 
roads to the town of Guadalupe Hi- 
dalgo are filled with prilgrims, The 
Indian afoot, the ladino on his mule 
or horse, the rich in coach or auto- 
mobile, tourists in trolley cars and 
railway undreds of thou- 
sands of people from all parts. of 
Spanish America arrive. Guadalupe 
becomes the centre of great activity. 
Thousands of small shops open. in 
huts: made of palms. 

Everything imaginable is offered 
to the pilgrims, from marvelous lit- 
tle sculptures made by the Indians, 
to the latest-products of civilization. 
Native restaurants offer their best: 
turkeys stuffed, fried, chopped, with 
sauces, with chile, with wine; drinks 
of every kind, imported and native— 
and, of » the fa pulque 
is not missing. ; 

The town is an orgy of colors. 
Shawls of vivid red, blue, green, 
yellow, mix with the white vest- 
ments of the Indians. Charros in 
‘thelr picturesque costume, rebozos, 
mantos—all ‘the colorful garments of 
the Spanish-American people—biend 
into a huge rainbow. Presents are 
brought to the Virgin—jewels, med- 
als, crosses, gold, silver, silk and 
other tokens of veneration. At 
night the return to the city, in gay 
caravans, gives an impression of 
everlasting faith in the Miraculous 
Lady of Guadalupe. 

The Cathedral- of Puebla ranks 
second.only to that of Mexico in 





marble pavement is admirable. The 
f high altar is of Puebla onyx and 
Mexican marble. The gém .of. this 
famous cathedral is its superb choir 
and screen, wrought by Mateo de la 


Crux in 1697. The inlaid work is 





| ivory. 
The shrine is venerated becayse it 


paintings in the sacristy are by 
Echave el Mozo and there are three 








d tapestries, designed by Rubens and 








walls of the Sala Capitular. 
Besides its cathedral, Puebla has 








grandeur. The effect of its great 





other beautiful churches—that of 
San Francisco, whose facade is dec- 
orated with. glazed tiles set in red 
brick; the Church of Guadalupe, the 
Church of el Carmen, of Santa Cat- 
arina, of San José, of San Cristobal, 
of la Soledad. Then there is the old 
Church of Santo Angel de Analco, 
said to have been built in 1532. The 
wealth and splendor of the churches 
testify Puebla’s one-time importance | 
as a réligious centre. 

The Cathedral of Queretaro is an- 
other of the great churches of Mex- 
ico, with its fine polychrome. statue 
of Santiago, carved in wood—a mas- 
terpiece by Arce, the Queretaro 
sculptor. -The: church. and convent 


Guanajuato’s Treasures - 


Guanajuato is one of the most 
picturesque places in Mexico, This 
large city, with its narrow and tor- 
tuous streets, is set in the midst of 
a great mining district. Prosperity 
is reflected in the many churches. 
The Parroquial Church of. Guana- 
juato, formerly the Church of. San 
Francisco, receives ‘light through 
leaded windows that occupy the bey 
in the rear of the high altar. There 
is a large painting by Vallejo in the 
sacristy. The. famoug image of 
Nuestra Sefiora de Guanajuato, a 
gift from Philip II to the city, is 
enshrined in the baptistry. 

Most wonderful of all the churches 
of Guanajuato is San Cayetano, 
built on a lofty eminence ‘swept by 


the pure air of the mountains and- 


commanding a splendid view over the 
Valley of Guanajuato. This church 
was built by the proprietor of the 
famous mine, La Valenciana, Conde 
Rul: This mine,~ once one of- the 
richest in the world, is now nearly 
exhausted; but memories of former 
greatness are found in the magnifi- 
cent church that stands alone, tower- 
ing among the ruins of the past, 
Wherever one may-go in Mexico 
churches are. sure tobe found. 
Cuernavaca has a handsome cathe- 
Grail, In. San Luis Potosi is the 
famous Church .of Santo Domingo. 
Guadalajara has a cathedral filled 
with ‘priceltss ti among 
which is Murillo’s “Assumption of the 
Ma pa a gift of King Carlos Iv. 
The Cathedral of Morelia, capital of 
the State of Michoacan, is situated 
in’ @ luxuriant valley surrounded by 
high mountains. The structure was 
built on a gentle elevation and is 








OLD CHURCHES, RICH IN ART, DOT MEXICO 


(€ Continued from Page 7 ) 


flanked by two beautiful . gardens 
called the Plaza de los Martires and 
the Plaza de la Paz. 

In the State of Quecrere the 
Church of Tasco is dedicated to San’ 
Sebastian and Santa Prisca. This: 
church was erected by the mining 


token of gratitude for the many ben-: 
efits ‘reecived “in a country he en- 
tered poor and in which he. lived to 
‘} become a potentate. 

The monastery of Santo Domingo 
at Oaxaca must not pass unnoticed. 
It.is one of the largest conventual 
structures in Mexico. ‘The small 
town of Choluld is famous for its 
prehistoric pyramid and because it 
was one of the first seats of the 


| 


4 Christian faith on the Western Con- 


tinent. Today there is a church in 
Cholula for every hundred inhabi- 
tants. 

The greatest art treasure held by 
the Church in Mexico ts certainly 
Titian’s famous -“Entombmient.” 
This is to be seen in the small-In- 
dian village of Tziitzuntzan. The 
masterpiece, which has been called 
one. of the painter's. greatest works, 
ig jealously guarded by the villag- 
ers, who attribute to it supernatural 
powers. The crucifix in the Church 
of Santa Clara at Queretaro, by 
Mariano Perusquia, is also a noted 
“work of art, 

Gifts from popes, kings, gnd-em- 
perors’ have contributed to the art 
wealth of Mexico, Even the small- 
est church in the most remote vil- 
lage has some treasure, while the 
great cathedrals stand as enduring’ 
evidence that the people of old Mex- 
ico knew how to translate faith into 
art, ' 


. 





RETNA. GREEN is still a Mecea 
for romantically inclined couples, 
according to the evidence offered 
in.a recént London divorce, and un- 
der the Scottish law the ceremony is 
still valid. The London Judge was 
so astonished at the fact that this 
picturesque ceremony was _ stili 
legally operative on the border. that 
he made the_plaintiff give a detailed 
account of her experience, 
According to the plaintiff,,she and 
her fiancé appeared before William 
Johnson, the .Gretha Green black- 
‘smith, who asked them separately 
the orthodox questions at to whether 
they took each other as lawful hus- 
band and wife. After each party 
had assented, the blacksmith, who 
performed the ceremény in a‘ shed 
before.two witnesses he had provid- 
ed, announced that they were mar- 
ried and bade them sign the -certifi- 
cate. By Scottish law the facts, as 
attested by witnesses, are in them- 
selves valid and recognized without 





the certificate, 


A 


} day you can journey’ to and from the, 


qe 


magnate, José de la Borda; as a} 


GRETNA GREEN MARRIAGE |’ 
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“Will you. join us?" ‘asked the 
King. “And I hope we shall- meet 
again.” 


T joined in the prayer and on my 
way back to our apartments I went. 
to. the harem to the small black 
stone and kissed it thrice. 

The Conference Opens 

A: few. days later the conference 
opened. Breakfasting; .we betook 
ourselves to the- old artillery bar- 
racks, or fort, on the top-of a rocicy. 
eminence outside the western gate 
of thé city, where the-conference was 
to be held. From the turreb the 


\green flag of the Hedjaz floated: in 


the breeze. The. white fort, stand- 
ing alon2 on the gray rocks, pre- 
sented’ a charming picture, remind- 
ing one.of an Arabian Nights’ castle; 
All around the building onthe rocky 
ground earth had been spread and 
sown with barley and other cereals 
to. produce a green effect. 

— At the entrance -white-robéd- offi- 
clals wearing snowy turbans -re- 
evived us and examined our creden- 
tials. We then passed up the wide 
Btaircase to the hall above, where 
the deliberations were to take place. 
The Turkish delegates failed to ap-. _ 
pear, but the leading Moslem coun- 
tries were represented. . Russia had 
7 delegates, Hedjaz 12, Java 5, In- 
dia 12, Nejd ‘5, Aséer 3, Palestine 3, 
‘Syria 3, Sudan (doctors of theology) 
2, nominated by Ibin Saud; Egyp- 
tians 8, also nominated by him. -- 
Precisely at 2 o'clock, when all had 
taken their seats, a muffied explo- 
sion shook the building: It was the’ 
firing of the salute from: the , fort 
announcing that the Sultan was on 
his way to open the conference, 
“The Sultan! The Sultan!” shout- 
ed. the usher. We rose to our feet 
and saw about a dozen negro guards 
wearing red tunics, white breeches 
and black knee-boots, with the cus- 
tomary drawn swords, ascend the 
steps, followed: by the. Sultan him- 
self, accompanied by his son, Faisal, 
Next day the real work began. The 
first item was that the assembly be 
called the All-World Moslem Confer- 
ence, that it be held yearly at Mecca 


-during-the time of the: pilgrimage. 


Here Mohammed All arose-to carn: 
amendment. 

“Supposing there-is war in Arabia,” 
he said, “andthe delegates could not 
gét to Mecca, where is-the assembly 
to take place?” 3 

After some discussion it was de- 
cided-that if there is war or distur- 
bance in Mecca then the meeting is 
to’ take place in some independént 
Islamic country, where the Islamic 
laws were practiced. Failing ‘such 
a country,.then in the best possible 
Islamiic province, 























‘Compare your. Present Investments 
with 61z pat Guaranteed-Insurable Bonds — 


# 


1. Does your money earn 614%? 
: | 2. Are your holdings guaranteed? 
Sg -3. Can they be insured against loss? 
- _ 4, Have you a constant check upon the progress and 


responsibility of the House of Issue in the form of © 
regularly published — statements? 


EADING financial authoritiés-are agreed 
that-guaranteed real estate bonds offer 
a higher return than any other security of 
equal safety. They point out that the 
yield of high-grade railroad and industrial 
bonds has been -steadily declining since. 
1921; and-quote the experience of the 
great Life Insurance Companies to show 
that “the first mortgage on real estate has 
proved the most stable, conservative and 
best income-paying investment, yielding 
* year in and year out about 20% higher i in- 
come than other securities.’ 


34% Higher Income 
A comparison: recently made- between 
‘the yield of Adair Guaranteed-Insurable 
6%4% Bonds and the yield of 60 high- 
grade_railroad and industrial bonds shews 
that Adair Bonds have an- income advan- 


: tage of 34%. 
$1,975 for $1,000 


During the fifteen years of its life a 


$1000 Adair Guaranteed-Insurable 6)47 


Bond wil] return $975 in interest and at . 


“the. expiration of its maturity pay back 
every dollar of principal without loss _ or 
delay. 


61 Years Without Loss 


This organization has been enlisted in 


the service of investors for over 61 years. 
In all that time nobody has ever lost a 





ADAIR REALTY 
-& TRUST CO. Roundea pes 
CapiraL, SurpLus aNp Prortrs, $2,500,000 
RESOURCES OVER. $10,000,000 - -. 
Healey Building’ _~ ‘Patkard Building 
‘ATLANTA PHILADELPHIA 
Offices and Corrcspondents in Principal Citinn 


270 Madiwn Avenue Beatmen’s Bank Building 
NEW YORK ais 


5, Your Real: Estate Bonds, Should.Be Guaranteed."* 





Name....... : - 








ADAIR REALTY & MORTGAGE CO., ine, | 





Address . a. oe 








dollar in Adair First Mortgage Securities 

and nobody ever will!—for, in addition 

to the sound security of conservative first 

mortgages, both the principal and interest 

of every ‘Adair-Bond is unconditionally 

guaranteed by us and may be insured - 
against loss on application ‘to an inde- 

pendent Surety Company, with resources 

over $27, 000,000. s 


From $2,000 to $20,000 in 10 Wits 
Yoo can build. $2,000 up: to $20,000 | 


in 10 years in Adair Guaranteed-Insurable 


614% Bonds, by simply -reinvesting the 
interest plus an average semi-annual ‘ih- 
vestment .of $ a 


‘Send for Free Booklet 
If you are jooking forward to the ‘time 
when the’income from your investments’ 


will. make you financially independent, 


mail the coup6n today! There is no ) obli- 
gation and no expense. 








‘BORAH GOES 10 THE COUNTRY 


(Continued from Page 1) * 


Since then Borah has been his own 


Generally he is not so much as a 
full-fledged member of any team 
with which circumstances of the 
moment throw him. He has usually 
gone further than, or not ‘so far as, 
the concrete groups with which he 
seemed to be allied. In - truth, 
Borah, since 1912, has seldom played 
the part even of ally. . With few 
exceptions, he worked with 
others, when at al, as an indepen- 


him tobe hailed as national dry 
leader. 

On the subject of alcoholic drink 
Borah feels more intensely than even 
Wayne. B. Wheeler. Even his fond- 
ness for eighteenth century litera- 
ture quickens in Borah not so much 
as a poetic liking for the cup. He 
always has been a dry, personally 


.}and 


politically. 
But he had less to do than the most 
indifferent in-between with the shap- 
ing of tactics‘ by which the Bigh- 
teenth Amendment and the Volstead 
act were promoted. He voted for 


. | the amendment, but with manifest 


ee odies | Of those that wanted to be wet: Nor, 


reluctance; for it as a principle he 
uttered not a word. It is known that 
Borah voted for it mainly on the 
ground that there seemed to him no 
other feasible way by. which com- 
munities that wanted to be dry could 
be protected from ‘the’ overpourings 


in fact, has he’ defended the amend- 
ways 


ment .as a principle since its adop- 


tion, holding only that rum is bad 


and that the Federal proviso against 
it must be enforced so long as it is 
in the Constitution. 


All-Round Constitutionalism 
“In my judgment, no part of-the 


. | Constitution: is more sick at present 


THE NA 
NATIONAL MUSIC LOVERS, Inc, Dept. 168 
327 West 30th Strest, New York. 
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than another,” he declared in a re- 
cent speech, wherein he did not hes- 


:jitate to say that enfranchisement of 


negroes by the Fifteenth Amendment 
was at the time a great mistake. 


"| All-round constitutionalism ‘is likely 


to be among the leading notes he 
will sound on his one-man national 





Borah’s lone hand éven on pro- 
hibition is illustrated hy the fact that 
he who is now hailed as the new 
national dry leader voted against the 


some ofgits features represented de- 
sirable reform translated into terms 


top of dangerous fanaticism. 


That kind of exquisite singularity 
has been the outstanding mark of 


Fe see g 4 the third. phase of Borah’s career. 
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The phase has been marked also 
by a manner of living that verges 
on the monastic. A genial man, one 
who finds joy in humankind, he hes 
“mixed” freely in recent years only 
with folk who liye in books. His 
current official setting as Chairman 
of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee caused no change, though 
upon that place the magnets of a 
glittering and often brilliant society 
play with an all but irresistible 
force. 

This phase of his career has been 
marked, too, by a tendency toward 
becoming a man with a single per- 
ay se Tapbow reat see 


dient of their paint, Borah’s known 
life in recent years yields only one: 
he rides.a horse! 

Now, apparently, a new phase of 
his career is to open. Borah is to 
“bathe in the multitude,” 


He is to go to the crowd, 
oe ee ee On 


De public is to pare wide oppor- 


‘ estes By heck Heda: Seis. “aids 


carries further than any other Amer- 


visages an appeal to the national ear 


and mind beyond what any other} | 


man of this day might make. Will 
he go through with it? Maybe. 
Aside from a loathness to pursut 
every planned venture through to an 
end, and a mental tempo that com- 
prises neither liking nor scorn for 
-the gambler’s chance, Borah holds to 
a fine thread of consistency. An ar- 
gument which might be made against 
the claim that he is truly a great 
statesman is that he concerns him- 
self too much about that “hobgoblin 
of small minds.” The concern is 
mostly negative, however, in that it 
is displayed only in a reluctance ever 
to admit that he has been wrong. In 
that particular, Borah plays the 


In other particulars, however, he 
does not. He does nof traffic in the 
juggling tactics of practical politics. 
Even the word “organization,” dear 
to most politicians, is scarcely in- 
ciuded’in Borah’s political lexicon. 
With 1828 the probable zero year 
for the attainment of any active 
Presidential ambition he may have, 
will a change mark the apparent 
new phase of his career? 

Possibly, but not probably. When 
asked about the matter of organiza- 
tion in furthering his program he 
said that if proper interest developed 
in the issues as he sees them this 
would follow, naturally, albéit spon- 
taneously. 

A man of millions once called on 
the Idahoian and offered to “fi- 
nance,” without strings of any sort, 
a Borah-for-President boom. He did 
not get the slightest encouragement. 
Borah seemed to. view the tender as 
@ passing incident of no great im- 
portance 


" “Senator Borah takes a good deal 
of personal pride in the unique posi- 
tion he has made for himself in pub- 
lice life,” said one who knows him 
well, “and it is probable that he would 
pass up the Presidency itself before 
he would compromise that position 
in an imporfant particular.” 

The position defies labeling, just 
as it embodies no patented formula. 
It is neither Republican, Democratic, 
independent, conservative, liberal 
nor reactionary. In some respects it 
is all of these and in others it runs 
counter to them. Only one label ad- 
heres to it as a whole: It is Borah. 
It encompassés but one kind of for- 
mula: Borah’s. Even his brand of 
prohibition, .when analyzed, yields 
something different from that of 
aither professional dry or wet. 


SAFETY FIRST 


UBSTITUTION of the modern 
“Safety First” slogan for the 
“Safety Last” of the eighteenth 





greatly increased the span of human 
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54% Paupsncs-Bonps, ‘secured by 
~ first mor ‘on selected income- 
earning properties, and Guaranteed 
as to income and principal by over 
$12,500,000 of The Prudence Com- 
-pany’s own Capital, Surplus and 
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Do You Know 
about this Amazing 
New Invention for the 


DEAF? 


- Come to the FREE demonstration all this week of 
this astounding achiovemmntct Raropess sctentiots 


HE PHONOPHOR is an Men and women who have 


deafness for years 
; have slipped this tiny but 
Worn without headband fowerful aid in the ear and 
. » « practically invisible. . . it 
has brought acute hearing to. © ion, the 
thousands of sufferers, among  music—clearly and with per- 
them the. most stubborn cases. fect tone accuracy. 


YOU ARE WE! 
WEEK FOR A L CONSUL 
TION. HOURS DAILY FROM 9 A.-M. 
:TOSP. M. SATURDAYS UNTIL 3 P.M. - 
AMERICAN PHONOPHOR CORPORATION 
19 West 44th Street; New York City 
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-- into domestic use in England. 


~ children. 
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(Continued from from Page 9) 


= place, because Emma was just as 
much the: inspiration of Romney as 


she was the- inspiration of Nelson, 


though it does not.in the least ap-| 


pear that she was ever more than 
model té the painter. It was in 
painting her in so many of the moods 


‘ot woman that he found himself—|. 


or rather he made his canvas the 
mirror of the extraurdinary ‘sensi- 
bility and power of expression of 
this woman who was all women -in 


one and, as such, the actress always. 


It is as if ‘his art of ywere 
the medium by which this Raquel 
Meller of her time had been provided 
with a stage for the professional 
talents which she expended other- 
wise in private life. For the quality 
of Emma’s art was the. quality of 


Raquel’s—brief, intense moments of 
“this mood and ‘that, of this emotion 


and the other, not sustained flights. 
She was every woman, indeed, but 
no one woman long. Each. of the 
women that she was Romney has 
put upon canvas—or just as many 


as his opportunities allowed. .Of | 


them all,.t!> paisiter himself pre- 
ferred her as “staid sweetness pér- 
sonified” in “The Seamstress.” 
George Romney was. the son of a 
joiner and cabinetmaker—a cabinet- 
maker who is reputed’ to have made 
a. chest of drawers éut of a.sailor’s 
chest and so introduced mahogany 
The 
cabinetmaker was also an agricul- 
turist. According to his grandson 
(the Rev. John Romney, B. B.. 
the painter's son and biographer) he 
invented the iron moid-board of the 
plow, which presently 


“His ge- 
nius,” we read, “was ag expert in 


making a fiddle as in constructing 


and embellishing a gentleman's 
mansion.” 


A. Knack for Likenesses 


_ The son ‘of this father was born 
at Dalton, near Furness, on, the 
coast of Lancashire, one of eleven 


schoo! at 11 years old to help 
his father in his trade, and became 
a carver of wood. He likewise made 
fiddlés. Moreover, he was taught to 


play the fiddle by a watchmaker 


named Williamson, who was also an 
“aichymist” and engaged his pupil 
in that pursuit. 1 
began to try to make pictures, in- 


spired partly by Leonardo da Vinci's 


“Treatise on Painting,” an illustrated 
copy of which hia father owned. It 


was noted that"he had a knack for 


likenesses. 


In his twenty-first year he was 


formally apprenticed to one~ Chriz- 
topher Steele, 
who had been to Paris, put on nota- 


ble grand airs and was known as 
- “Count.” 
term set forth that George. Romnéy, 
“in consideration of £21 in hand 
paid,” is to be “well and sufficiently’ 
taught in the art or science of a 
painter,” and that lis master “shall 


The indentures in legal 


and will allow unto the said appren- 


tice meat, drink, washing and lodg- 
The 
indenture was four 


ing suitable and. convenient.” 
term of the 
years. 


Steele treated the young man, his 
reverend son says, more like a auer- 
want than a pupil. He set him at 
grinding ‘colors and the “drudgery 
He “also engaged: his 
assistance in a: runaway match in- 


of his art.” 


volving a dash to Scotland. 


_ Then George “became ‘enamoured 
of a young female in the. same rank 
of life with himself, who excelled 
‘more in asymmetry of form than fn 

of feature.” So runa her 


own son’s description. ‘This sym- 


metrical “young female” was Mary 
Abbott, and George Romney ‘married 
her in spite of the objections of the 
family. He said it would only make | 


him.work the ‘harder at his art. 


And, indeed, it did have that ef- 
fect. He went with. his master to 
York and there learned enough and 


‘niade enough money to buy his free- 


dom from his. indentures when they 
Tt “cost 
him £10 Steete; though a tramp, 


had ‘still two’ years to ‘run. 


. became 
~standard, and--put> spokes -intd~ the 
‘ wheels of his farm carts. 


He was taken out of 


Then young George 


an itinerant dabbler 


The pictures were exhibited at the 
Town Hall, Kendall, admission free. 
The financial returns do not seem to 
have been very large, but some of 
the pictures survive. _Romney’s own 
idea of what he really “wanted to 
paint was this sort of thing. He 
confessed to.a hatred of portrait 
painting. And as a historital painter, 
according to Walter Sichel, he “won 
his spurs by defying the conventions 
which then-exacted that soldiers in 
a modern battle-piece should be 
classically attired.” ~ 
~ But- we-are getting-a little -ahead. 
In 1762 Romney decided to go to 
London. He got together £100, which 
he divided fifty-fifty with his wife, 
who was teft behind. And here is 
the parallel between the poor boy 
of Furness and the poor boy of Strat- 
ford. No more than Shakespeare did 
Romney take his salad-days family 
on “his great adventure toward fame 
and fortune. And, like Shakespeare, 
Romney has been much blamed. 
However, his son thinks there are 
extenuating circumstances, and the 
wife seems to have taken thé ar- 
rangement in reasonably good part. 

The journey to London was un- 
dertaken on horseback and there was 
@ narrow escape from highwaymen. 
Romney lodged first at the Castle 
Inn. He did not tell the other young 
artists in London that he had a wife. 
But he did presently send for £20 
more of the joint. fund of £100. 

In London he lived in Dove Court, 
then in Bearbinder’s Lane, then in 
Mews Gate, Charing Cross, to be 
near the artists’ academy in St. Mar- 
tin’s Lane. And he painted the pic- 
ture of General Wolfe’s victory and 
death, which won him the prize af- 
terward taken away from him and 
given to Mortimer. It was this pic- 


“a coat and waistcoat” subject, be- 
cause the _costumes were not olaasi- 
cal. 

From that: period date stories of 
the jealousy tlie painter from Lanca- 
shire inspired in the decorated breast 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
Reynolds was annoyed because tact- 


rick also disliked Romney, and Rich- 
ard Cumberland, who was the paint- 


ney’s studio, where the great man, 


gentleman, was pleased to be -conde- 
scendingly insulting. 

‘Nevertheless, 
painting and learning. 
paid his first visit to Paris. 


before he went off to Italy. 
‘was in his thirty-ninth year, and he 
spent more than two years in. Italy 
and France before he returned to 
London... He has recorded his -im- 
Presstons of visits to Nimes, where 










ture which was nanied in derogation 


It seems 


less persons began telling him that 
Romney was the coming man. Gar- 


er’s dull friend, only made matters 
worse by bringing Garrick to Rom- 


assuming his best stage airs of a 


‘Romney kept on 
In 1764 he 
In the 
first year of his residence in London 
he got three guineas for a portrait 
heac. By 1765 he was getting five 
guineas, by 1767 seven: guineas, and 
by 1769 he was getting ten guineas. 

This figure had tisen to twelve just 
“That 


nate enough to encounter (I quote 


traits were left anfinished—ald un- 
paid for. 

And, at the last appearance of Mr. 
Garrick ‘at Old Drury, Mr. Romney 
caught a cold.. -He would certainly 
have died of it (his son says) if Sir 
Richard Jebb had not ordered him to 
drink a bottle of Madeira. Thus he 
survived another twenty years. This 
last fortunate twenty years includes 
the half decade when he was 
painting Emma Hamilton—“the di- 
vine lady,” Romney called her. Not 


the world is that he expressed in 
lively terms of paint so much of one 
of the world’s greatest spell-binders 
and weavers of magic. Supposing we 
had Helen of Troy ‘so _ i errabechiiaed 
Cleopatra! 
Surely it is a nobler destiny to be 
immortaily asssociated with the 
Muse of Nelson's Victory than to 
have merely sold one’s self to the 
duchesses, as our Sargent was ac- 
cused of having done—following the 
exainple of Gainsborough and even 
Sir Joshua himself. Especially if, 
after a paltry 150 years, your pic- 
ture of a pretty woman—not Lady 
Hamilton—is worth $300,000, 
George Romney died in 1802, aged 
68 years. He was never the same 
after Emma ceased to be the light ot 
his studio. -He was not buried: in 8t- 
Paul’s or inthe Abbey, but in the 
little church at Dalton, Furness. 
H: L. B. 
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charge of the project. 
IMPROVING SHAKESPEARE. 





ries and Dryden felt no compuncfion 


about rewriting “Antony and. Cleo- |: 


patra.’ Perhaps “Hamlet” in, mod- 
ela ibn eof 
tieth-century Tapse, 


least of ‘his titles to the gratitude of || 




























































CONCEAL EVERY UNSIGHTLY 
RADIATOR IN YOUR HOME 
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ALL ROADS LEAD TO THE ANCIENT SORBONNE 


( Voutinued, from from Page 14) 


ES dns anet:” gogiallen beitaben in, this 


~ course. Students like his’ subject no 
less than they like him, He 
eminent authority on. Moliére 
‘the classic drama. A spare, small 
man, with -iron-gray hair brushed. 
back, « shrill voice and eyes ever 
dancing, like Puck’s. He opens at 
random a small book and reads a 
few. lines from “Les Fourberies de 

. Seapin.” He stops. 

“Once Scapin was your friend,” he 
observes in high treble, “you never 
gould depend on him.” : 

When the room has settled down 
again he proceeds, a few lines at a 
time, so interpreting Moliére that 
you never forget. 

Or on another day you may find 
yourself listening to Professor. René 
Schneider, speaking to an equally en- 

“thusiastic class on’ the history of 
French art, from Roman Geul down 
the .ages to impressionism. M. 
Schneider shows slides he had made 
from photographs taken in every 
corner of - France, tracing in cha- 
teaux, cathedrals and.statuary the 
formation of an art distinctly na- 
tional through the Middle Ages and 
the Renaissance. % 

For foreign students here fs a 
vivid lesson in judging architecture 
from the French potnt of view; .a 
lesson essentially broadening, mem- 
orable. When you see French sculp- 
ture deriving successively from Hel- 
lenism, nature,- romanticism, you 
may expect to hear something of the 
same in the lectures on painting and 
literature. And you do. One morn- 

‘Ing at the Sorbonne you discover 
-that you are visualizing by periods 
‘the evolution of the whole French 
> people. i 

French literature is studied by céfi- 
turies, from the Middle Ages to the 
_present day. There is a. separate 
course in contemporary history, one 
in sociology. and the development of 
social ideas, one in geography, an- 
other in French family life, institu- 
tions and politics. And when you 
hear of the affection, loyalty and 
hospitality within the French family, 
&@ sort of clan admiration perpetually 
stirred up for cousins and aunts of 
whatsoever degree, you realize that 
there is still one race to which rela- 
tives mean more than do friends. 

_ Of the nine courses offered in this 
program, no student working for a 





diploma is expected to attempt more: 
than four or five. In each a weekly 
exercise written in French is re- 
‘quired, based on reading “and the 
lectures, From time to time the pro- 
‘fessor selects one of these exercises 
to be read: by, the pupil before the 


class, in an afternoon meeting. Then 


the professor and the other pupils 


criticise the paper in a general: dis- 


cussion, in which the author may 


defend or amplify his views. 


Though the Sorbonne is.organized 


in five Faculties—Letters, Science, 
Lew, - 


greater proportion of Americans 
chooses the Faculty of Letters: The 
other schools serve admirably to 
train Americans who intend to live 
in France; the Faculty of Letters 
best educates-the world, or for the 
world. ‘This-is not to say, however, 
that Americans are few in courses 
outside the genera! course described 
Several. hun- 
dred. are preparing--in a special 
to become: professors of 


on French civilization. 


school 
French. From this school some pro- 
ceed to their doctorate. 
International Mirth 
Late in the afternoon .eminent 


Scholars ‘of the Sorbonne conduct 
free public-courses in _literature— 


English as well as French—to which 
many Americans are attracted. One 


of the most ‘valuable of these courses |* 


is Professor Emile Legouis's Shake- 
speare. 
In this class, as in few others— 


since the Shakespeare vocabulary is 


full. of knots—iaughter, as -one 
might say, is general. The American 
students laugh at the way the 
French pronounce English, and the 
French students laugh at the Amer- 
icans endeavoring to pronounce’ 
French. 
side- wins; but whenever an obso- 
lete word in “The Tempest” required 
@ full line for its French equivalent, 
there was always more than «a 
ripple. 

It seemed strange that Sorbonne 
should give so many courses of in- 
struction, ‘especially of advanced 
grade, without charge. I asked the 
Secretary about it, and he replied: 

“We believe in making the finest 
things free.” 

A still more notable establishment 
of.free teaching, like the Sorbonne, 


a@ part of the University of Paris, is 





SUMMER STUDENTS GO HOME 


( Continued from Page 8 ) 


student population and their every 
Movement is a matter of public in- 
terest. Here at Columbia they merge 
80 completely. into the student life 
of the huge Summer group that they 
had actually to be hunted out and 
summoned to a tea in their honor. 

Somewhere between a fifth and a 

‘sixth of the Summer students come 

from the South and the number is 
constantly. increasing. -So is the 
quality of the work these people do; 
for education, so long limited and 
hard pressed for funds in the South- 
ern States; is progressing very 
surely. The Southern colleges. re- 
alize that they have a magnificent 
opportunity to prove their worth and 
keep their students at home, while 
the older Northern institutions are 
overflowing, stiffening requirements 
and turning people away. So the 
South es its teachers. 

The Southern Club is the’ most 
popular and prosperous of the State 
clubs and its Stunt Night, the Friday 

.- before examinations begin, is fast 
‘becoming an institution.- The State 
clubs have existed since 1910, when 
a group of homesick Summer stu- 
dents decided that the geographic 
basis was the best one for forming 
amall groups and getting acquainted, 

The question of fatigue at Sum- 

-mer-sessions- is very serious. One 

~ woman, whose administrative posi- 
~ tion brings her into close touch with 
the students in their off hours, said 
deliberately, “I sometimes ~ think 
‘that fully half of them haye no busi- 
- hess to be here, They are-.so tired. 





“And yet,” she smiled at a passing 
student, “you saw that woman who 
just went past? She comes from 


|) Kentucky, and she has not been out 


of the mountains for twenty years. 
Physically, she is worn out, but_men- 
tally and spiritually she is starved. 


I asked her one day why she went 
on a Saturday excursion, she was so 


tired. Her face lit up, and she said 
‘You just don’t understand. 


is more important to me than the 


very breath of life.’” 


The -Theatre ‘Collection 


The foreign students are as varied 


in occupation. as in nationality. Logi- 
cally, they centre at International 
House, but, hospitable as it is, it can 


house only a fractiom of them. —Its 
|biggest foreign group are the Ori- 
ental students, Chinese and Japa- 
nese, who come for everything from 


teaching to engineering: Russians, 


mostly of the old régime, go in for 
a practical profession which will earn 


them a living, and luxuriate in theor- 


éetical courses in philosophy and his- 
tory. There is an. English nurse who 
came on an exchange scholarship. to 
study dietetics. A Hindu student did 
graduate work in engineering, and 
spent his free hours planning ways 
the needs -of small na- 
tions to the attention of~ careless 
America. An Arab girl from Pales- 
tine was studying social work, and 
expected to take her knowledge down 
to Brazil! A Mexican girl of Indian 
stock, studied methods of rural edu- 
cation, that she might help her own 
people. 


of 





Tt is hard to say which. 


You 
can't, living here all thetime. This 


posite the Sorbonne, across the Rife 
Saint-Jacques. It _.was' founded. in 
1580 by Francis I. 

There is no charge for tuition: no 
diplomas or degrees ‘are conferred; 
fno examinations are held; none of 
the Jecturers are professors by voca~ 
Yon, The entire Faculty consists of 
men who have won fame as ‘authors 
or scientists. 

“If you walk down Rue Saint. 
Jaques, cross Boulevard Saint-Ger- 
main, continue two short~biocks be- 
yond,, then ‘turn into Rue de la 
Bucherie, you taste moré keenly the 
Latin quarter. There you find the 


Sorbonne students, men and: women. 

Here the principal event of -what_ 
we should call in America “college 
life”. is the Saturday dance. It lasts 
all night, and, though fhe French 


uh Chlthiee ae. Pinion, deanatae’ 6g.) 


Maison des Etudiants, reridezvous for }. 





pearls 
Gillis 





( Continued from Page 12 ) 


Queen -bantered from lip to lip—esul- 
lied under your. eyes, as it were, un- 
il fifty years-must pass béfore im- 
partial history restores to the unfor- 
tunate Marie Antoinette her virtue 
asa wife. 

“Do. you regard an imposter like 
Cagiiostro ‘as severely as you. do the 
spiritualists of our day?” 1 ask him 
curiously. 

“No,” is his answer. “There was 
not any honest way at that time for 
an honest wonder-worker to make.a 
living. .Nor was the spiritualist of 
that age breaking the civil law as he 
is today.” 


One’ of ‘the most eahibie of 
Houdini’s bwks is the’ “Discouverie 
of Witchcraft,” written. in 1584. by 
Reginald Scott, who also wrote a 
learned and practical book on. the 
science of agriculture. Its -value. to 
the collector is that this volume is 
one of the few left in the world, 
for James ‘I, who believed blindly 
in witches, ordered every copy of 
the book burned. 


A century and a half later we find 
the -greatest mechanical genius of 
Engiand hand in glove with a street- 
fair magician. Christopher Pinchbeck 
Sr., invented the famoug astronomi- 
cal-musical clock which “showoth 
the motions and phenomena of 
planets and fixed stars.” He was 
the inventor of the copper and zinc 
alloy called after his: name to this 
day. He invented a dozen mechan- 
ileal conveniences which have passed 
unpatented into. the life of the 
people—ist as Houdini in our day 
inventgd the wardrobe trunk and the 
typewriter-ribbon shift for his own 
use, without realizing thelr financial 
Value. 

But when it came to making a 
living, Pinchbeck turned. his genius 
into magic, because magic was the 
most salable -mechanical article of 
his century.-The tree that bears fruit 
on the stage, familiar to many of us, 
is a product of his genius. The oldest 
and rarest megzotint, anywhere, per- 
| taining to magic, is the Pinchbeck 
portrait in thé Houdini collection. 

And take Pinetti. The collection 
has a delightful engraving of Pinetti, 
extremely valuable because. it is the 
only authentic portrait of him. Deco 
rating its frame -are the crown o} 
laurel and the géographer’s globe as 
symbols .of the education of this 
eight ury Magician. 

As often, happens in tlie history of 
savants and scholars; there ran in 
Pimetti’s blood a love of the uncanny, 
with that peculiar strain of charia- 
tanism which went to make up the 
clever performer of old-time magic. 
That same strain of mystery-lore 
runs through Houdini's veins, for-he, 
too, comes of a long line of savants 
and scholars. His father a rabbi, 
his: grandfather a.rabbi, the tradi- 
tions..of his. family lead back to the 
secrets of the cabala,~ the mystic 
philosophy of the Hebrew religion 
which grew up in the tenth century 
and was passed down by word of 
mouth and by signs and symbols. It 
was a sacred thing until charlatans 


eh 7 








HOUDINY’S LITERARY | SPIRITS | 


to create illusions that were to be 
treasure trove of magic for 
tions to come,- We find him 


Court of Louis XVI at the opportune: 


by. the brilliant and eerie Cagliostro. 
A contradictory personality, this 
Pinetti. Wise as a sage; handsome 
as a courtier, yet buffooning for his 
own sport—he is a vivid and italicized 
page of history: For imstance, there 
fs the story of a day when he took 
off his head:-just as the terrified 
barber was about to-shave him. 


(Houdini took off his thumb forme |) 


at this point. in-the story.) < 

Years later we find the real Pinetti: 
retired ‘with a vast fortune, which he 
squandered in balloon experimenta- 
tion, end: died a poor man. for. the 
love of science. 


Foreign Students 


But the collection Js by no means 
confined to a library of magic. Hou-: 
Gini’s library of theatre treasures is 
almost as rare. Indeed, from the 
standpoint of the fine arts, the col- 
lection is richest in portfolios of en- 
gravings of immortal. actors—also 
with. immortal. engravings of the 
contemporary actors whose fame has 
been decidedly: mortal. The glory of 
eighteenth-century steel engraving 
fell impartially on the great and on 
the insignificant. 

T find as... write that little more 


than an -indication of the scope of 


the collection. is- possible... without. 
page on page of printed. catalogue; 
yet it is well that the public should 
have some idea of its range, for the 

reagon that this is an “open library.” 
pene research worker who needs spe- 
cial information contained in the col- 
lection is welcome ta tse. the library 


dition. being that he himself be pres- 
No one. has ever been refused 

this hospitality. 
It is desirable, then, that the, pub- 
lic should know that there is “a good 


collection of Americana, too; letters 
of Tom. Paine, letters. of Francis |* 


Scott Key, the. signatures of the 
signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
Pendence. and engravings of our 
earliest American actors. It is-de- 
sirable, also, that the public should 


know that the collection contains a 


technica! library on criminology. 

As to the value of. the collection, 
such a matter can never be deter- 
mined in terms of dollars and cents, 
Houdini carries $350,000 insurance, 
but there would be no such thing as 
replacing certain unique treasures, 


tional Museum in Washington, where 





they will never be dispersed. 
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‘® to have been supported by the stair 


‘that now assist in bearing the weight 


.- window is fully open, fold up out of 
. Sight-in the embragure. The doors 
_n this entire floor are of mahogany 
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;, Continued trom ~Page 17 ) 
dinary in that they seem originally 


rail as a truss. For the supports 
are obvioysly no part of the original 


flesign. - 
._ The fine Palladian _ window. which 
used to command the gardén at the 
hack repeats in a genera) way the 
design and decoration of the impos- 
ing doorway, which is the only break 
in the plainness of the front. Instead 
of the customary two wings, one on 
either side, there is in case of this 
house a single wing. It is of the 
usual L or T shape and the usual 
one story and a half high, so that 
it is entirely dwarfed by the big up- 
mass of the main building. 
The opposite side of the house as we 
mow see it has a two-story porch. 
This is probably not a part of the 
original design, though, obviously, 
from the structure of the brick wall 
on that side, porches of some. sort 
did exist from the beginning. 
Besides. the huge centre ball, the 
house has four rooms on each floor, 
each room with four windows. To 
the right of the hall as you enter is 
the dining room with most elaborately 
carved woodwork, including chimney- 
pieces, doorways, windows and win- 
dow shutters, The design of the main 
doorway from the dining room into 
the hall is peculiarly interesting. 
This interest for the close observer 
of such matters lies not only in the 
effect, which is admirable, but in the 
manner in which the broken arch is 
superimposed upon the door frame 
Proper. Hardly less arresting is the 
carving of the solid wooden shutters, 
which are of the sort that, when the 


with silver rings for door-pulls, The 
rings assume a cufious shape to fit 
the hand, : 


*The drawing room on the opposite 


side of the hallway follows the same 
general style, but the freatment .of 
the woodwork:is much simpler and 
the window shutters are not caryed. 
In this room, by the way, are pre- 
served a sword anda silver punch- 
bowl which belonged to Governor 
Sharpe. Much of the fine old furni- 
ture still im the house belonged to 


Home for Aged Women | 
It may be noted that in 1847 the 


house returned to the possession of: 


the family of Samuel Chase, who 
built it. In 1888 it: was bequeathed 





steeply pitched roof and the regula- 
tien wall-like double chimmeys at 
either end. :The street front shows 
the characteristic hands or rosy brick. 
and the windows likewise are framed 
in this brick, 


of more recent and much less \ad- 
mirable buildings which mask from 
view. Carroliton “House, . already 
briefly. described. ; 
Governor Ogie’s own ~ handsome 
town house, built in 1742, is. still 
standing at the corner of King 
George Street and College Avenue— 
the last named from St. John's Col- 
lege, which is by some counted after 
Harvard and William and Mary 
among the oldest of Affterican’ col- 
leges, descending as it does from a 
free school known as King William’s, 
founded m 1606. The Ogie house has 
&@ particilarly lovely doorway open- 
ing into the garden. ‘ 

~ Just aeross from the big Chase 
house in Maryland Avenue is.one of 
the most dignified, gracious and un- 
usual of all the Annapolis houses. It 
is a little more recent than most of 
the houses so far mentioned, having 
been byilt in 1774, in the midst of 
the. excitement over the tea tax—the 
excitement which produced in An- 
napolis, as in Boston, a tea party. 
The Amnapolitans, instead of disgyis- 
ing themselves Bs Indians and toss- 
ing the tea overboard, summoned be- 
fore them the importers of the ab- 
horred stuff and the owner of the 
brig which brought it over—one An- 
thony Stewart—and made, them sign 
an abject apology for their impudent 
indiscretion in “defying patriotic pub- 
lic opinion. : 
After that Anthony Stewart judged 
it wiser to burn the brig and the tea 
together,as a gesture of ‘submission. 
With his own hand he set the torch 
to his vessel—called, after his daugh- 
ter, the Peggy Stewart—while. the 
townsfolk lent the sacrifice the ap- 
proval of their presence as witnesses. 
It is an old story to good Maryland- 
ers, of course, this tea party. But 
New Engianders know less. about it. 
And few American histories mention 
itor do more than mention it. 
However, the immediate question is 
the house opposite the Chase House, 
dating from the tea-party year. This 
was built by Matthias Hammond; a 
‘rich merchant of the town, but has 
}long been known as the Harwood 
House, after the family which sub- 
sequently acquired it and whose last 
represéntative, an old. maiden lady, 
-died only two y: 
result that the 
furniture was dispersed at auction, 
It is a fine aquare house, two 


nowhere else achieved in this coun- 
try in anything ifke so compact a 
form. It is impossible to omit, how- 
ever, another house built by a signer 
of the Declaration of Independence 
some thirteen -years hefore the 
famous Fourth of July which began 
the patriotic. series of Fourths, This 
is the house now known as. Carvel 
Hall, because Winston Churchill, 
who knew it when he was a midship- 
man at the Naval Academy,.used it 
as the scene in his novel, “Richard 
Carvel.” t does present duty as 
}the Carvel Halli Hotel. 4 

But the builder was William Paca, 
a Marylander, who was a barrister of 
the Middle Temple in London and 








of urban or semi-urban elegance 


OLD ANNAPOLIS IS A JEWEL OF GEORGIAN ARCHITECTURE 


being a signer of Thomas Jefferson's 
most famous literary composition; 
Paca was, after the break with Eng- 
land Governor of Maryland. 

The enterprising persons who have 


ftuck their very considerable modern 
additions on the back of it, where the 
old garden used to be—the garden 
tliat extended down to the water and 
had a lake, a Summer house, a foun- 
tain, bowers and hedges and flowers, 
and at the bottom of it a pier for the 
mooring of the Governor's barge, 
which navigated in state with a 
dozen or more negro oarsmen in liv- 
ery. All this Mr. Churchill used in 
his fiction, as readers of the novel 
will remember. The Paca house was 
only one of many Annapolis houses 
which served him as background for 
his romance, 

The Prince George Street front is 
preserved in much fts original state 
and follows quite closely the plan of 
the Brice House, already described. 
There is the central. building, two 
stories and a basement, with thé 


made a hotel of the old mansion have | « 





steeply pitched roof and.the great 






tecture to such torments. 





» (Continued from Page 3 ). 


precations as ‘liar’ and ‘traitor.’™ 
The interrupters were a band of 
young Conservative members who, 
because they were led by Lord Hugh 
Cecil, were known as the “Hughii- 
gans.” + 

Cc. -¥. G. Masterman, a Liberal ex- 
Minister, records that “as a mem- 
ber of Parliament I- have heard one 
of those joyful spirits, a noble lord 
now on the front bench, interrupting 
one of Sir Alfred Mond’s first 
speechés on free trade by loud ex- 
hortations to ‘go back to Jerusalem.’ 
I have heard another noble lord 
shouting to Mr. Asquith, then Prime 


in the House and compelled by the 
Speaker next day to apologize ab- 
jectly.” - 

























}who married “Mary Chew. Besides 


WHEN PARLIAMENT IS ‘UNRULY 







dug his elbow summarily into the 
side of the Marquis of Dorchester. 
The Marquis replied. in kind. “The 
Duke of Buckingham,” - continues 
Pepys, “asked whether he was un- 
easy and the Marquis replied, ‘Yes, 
and that he durst not do this any- 






your power, deprive you of. your 
emoluments and at once reduce you 
to that state of insignificance for 





+ you!” 
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vocation. Probably no other 
line of endeavor affords the oppor- 
tunity of seeing so much of life. 
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The ONLY WAY te Learn a LANGUAGE 
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“emu” CORTINA 

















A TEACHER.—“I have never 
shorthand 


SHORTHAND. you can begin 
to use at.once, and master in 
from 3 to 8 weeks.. In which 

you start to read and write from the 

first lesson. So simple that a 

child can-learn it. Yet built. with 
such scientific skill, that. you can 
“Speedwrite” “any word in the 
language, even if you have never 
written it before. 

And the fun of it is, you don’ t have 
to learn-a single new. hook, shade, 
curlicue or symbol! ‘You know every 
one of them now—learned them in the 
Primary Grade, and have been using 
them ever since. . You don’t have: to 
learn to draw anything—dér- train 
your hand to/a“new motion. - You 
write the letters of the alphabet, in 
the script to which you have been 
accustomed all your life! _ “ 

You begin—with Speedwriting— 
where the successful student of con- 
ventional shorthand arrives after sev- 
eral months:study. It’s like starting 
the race on the home stretch! 

With amazing ease, and» in less 
time than you could imagine, you 
find yourself. writing and reading 
Speedwriting with a.natural fluency 
i could hardly have believed pos- 
sible. 


Wundreds of Letters on 1 File in 
Our Office, Tell and Re-tell 
The Joy Of It 


“The first lessons were fun, and the 
last ones more fun”—‘“It’s wonderful 
to be able to pick up the work, where- 
ever you leave off, without tiresome 
reviewing.” ‘The lack of tension 


and strain in taking notes is a de— 
light”—“*When I consider how won- 
derfully easy it was to learn and apply 
the principles, I want*to tell the 
world about it.” “T enjoyed it more 
than anything else I ever-studied.” 


Not Only the Pleasure but the 
Hard Cash Value! 


Tho’ you can learn it for.a fraction 
of the cost-of other shorthand courses, .- 
Speedwriting. is a money-maker. for 
you, often before -you finish. the 
course. — “I have completed the 
Course in six weeks, and -have since’ 
had my salary doubled by the use of © - 
J tears — “Just seven weeks 

T began Speedwriting, I was - 
accepted for this position,. I. had- 
seventeen letters dictated the first 
day,. and transcribed them all with- 
out the slightest difficulty.”—“Al- - 
most at the time I began the Course, 
1 took'a new position. I have used 
Speedwriting from the start, and now 
take’ dictation from three men with- 
out any trouble,” : 


Large organizations afe having it 
taught to their staffs to facilitate 
speed and accuracy, for Speedwriting 
cam be read like longhand, by any 


Speedwriter. It can be written with @ = 


pencil, or—ata mews rate of speed, 
—on any typewriter. Executives, Sec- 
retaries, Business men, Writers, Cler- 
en, Teachers, Students,. Sailors, 
Pacinncne ait kinds. of people all 
over the world—are learning this 
shorthand with the drudgery left, 
out. Read all about it‘in the .~* 
Free Booklet! 


Clip the Coupon—Mail Tt Today! ; 


BRIEF ENGLISH SYSTEMS, INC. DEPT. 38. 
_200 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


is Free Bo Booklet te 




















